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THE MOTHER'S LAMENT, 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INTERESTING CHILD. 
BY N. C. BROOKS. 


Original. 


While my cheek with joy was flushing, 
Like the morning’s ruddy glow, 

{ have watched thy beauty blushing, 
As a peerless rose-bud blow; 

Till the the tide of love out-gushing 
Did my surcharged heart o’erflow. 


Brilliant spread the scene before thee, 
Without cloud to dim or veil; 

But the blast of death blew o’er thee, 
And thou sunk beneath the gale, 

And the heart of her who bore thee, 
Trembled o’er thy features pale. 


Oft [ bent me o’er thy pillow, 
And a mother’s sorrows shed, 
While my tresses like a willow 
Fell around thy dying head; 
And I felt the rising billow 
Of despair my breast outspread. : 


But the silver chords that bound thee 
To this doating bosom proud, 

Now are broken—death has found thee, 
And the many memories crowd, 

As I stand and see around thee 
Wrapped the long funeral shroud. 


The bright beaming eyes that blessed me 
Sleep beneath their lids of snow; 

The pure lips that once caressed me 
Now have lost their rosy glow; 

And the tiny hands that pressed me 
Ne’er will press again below. 


I have treasured many a token, 
Of thy infant love, my child, 
Many a word which thou has spoken, 
Many a charm when thou hast smiled, 
But the golden bowl is broken— 
And thy mother’s brain is wild. 


God stay me in my sorrow! 

Thou wilt come no more to me 
And the cold turf by to-morrow 

Shall thy place of resting be; 
Yet from this [ solace borrow, 

I will go at length to thee. 





There’s a land of deathless flowers, } 
By the feet of angels trod, 

Where the amaranthine bowers 
Ever shed their sweets abroad, 

And the sunshine of the hours 


Is the beaming smile of God. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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There, where sickness cannot sever, I 

And the reign of death is o’er; 

By the pure and crystal river | 
On the bright aud golden shore, 

We will meet to walk forever, | 
And will part again no more. 





ee | 
THE DENTAL ART. 

No. IV. | 
BY DR. C. A. HARRIS. 


Original. 


THE EFFECTS OF DISEASED TEETH, GUMS, &c. UPON THE 


OF THE 


FUNCTIONAL OPERATIONS OF OTHER PARTS 
BODY. | 
Where the relative functions of the teeth are considered, | 
and the intimate connection subsisting between them and all 


other parts of the body, together with the mutual dependen. | 


and the influence which a morbid condition of one frequent- | 
ly exercises upon the healthy action of another, it will not ap- | 


wise, or the parts with which they are more immediately con- 
nected diseased, that other and perhaps more vital organs should 
suffer in consequence thereof a corresponding derangement. 
For one organ to sympathise with another, either in a healthy 
or morbid state, seems to be an established law of the animal 
economy. It is a principle fully recognized by physiologists, 
and a fact confirmed by the experience of not only every prac- 
titioner of medicine, but by common observation. In fact, it 
often happens than an organ, or part sympathetically affected, 
takes on a severer and more aggravated form of disease than 
the one idiopathetically or primarily attacked, and from which 
various other morbid associations often arise, and thus, not 
unfrequently, involve in their effects a more serious ard ex- 
tensive disturbance, until, at length, the whole physical struc- 
ture becomes implicated in one general and complicated dis- 
ease. 

Admitting this fact it will only be necessary to take a sin- 
gle glance at the second and third branches of the fifth pair of 
nerves, usually denominated the superior and inferior mazil- 
lary from which the dental are derived, and their numerous 
associations and ramifications to discover the connection of 
the teeth with almost every part of the body. It will at once 
be perceived that, by the union of pterygoid branch of the su- 
perior mazillary, with the first cervical ganglion of the great 
sympathetic or intercostal nerve, that they are connected with 
almost every viscus in the chest and abdomen. We do not, 
however, think it necessary to give a detailed description of 
these organs by tracing out their numerous ramifications in 














order to show their various connections, for to the physician 
they are well known, and to the common reader it would be 
tedious and uninteresting. It will, therefore, be sufficient to 
observe, that a knowledge of their distribution will satisfacto- 
rily account for many, even of the remote, and often delete- 
rious effects arising from the diseases of the teeth and their 
involucres. 

Notwithstanding the nervous associations of the teeth are 


| numerous, and the effects arising from the same often dis- 


tressing, the diseases of these organs, and the parts within 
which they are contained, exercise much more frequently in 


| other ways than that of morbid sympathy, a deleterious in- 
|| fluence upon other parts of the body. 


The teeth were designed, by an all-wise and beneficent Provi- 


|| dence, for important purposes; and it is necessary to that har- 


mony of action between all the parts of the body, and upon 


|| which its health so much depends, that they perform the of- 


fices for which they were intended in a perfect and healthy 
manner. Of these, the functions of mastication seems to be 
the most essential, and therefore claims, more particularly, 


| our attention at the present time. 


| Mastication appears to be a necessary preparatory process 
| for the food to undergo before it is taken into the stomach; for 
_ by its comminution and mixture with the saliva in the mouth 


‘it is fitted for those changes which it is afterwards destined 
|to undergo. Unless it is well triturated digestion is slow 


1 and laborious, and, as it would seem, a double duty is imposed 


|upon the digestive and assimilative organs, which must 
‘necessarily tend to weaken their puwers and hasten the 
| destruction of their vital energies. When, therefore, the teeth 
|are rendeied incapable, by disease, or otherwise, to perform 
| this function (mastication,) the aliments are taken into the 


| stomach in an iinproper state, and, as a natural consequence, 


the evils of which we have just spoken must necessarily fol- 
low. 


the mouth, which contributes very‘much to dissolve and break 





pear strange that, when they become impaired by decay or other- | 


It should also be recollected that, while the aliments are | 
cies of the functional operations of its several organs upon each, || being thus triturated, they are penetrated by the secretions of | 


down the cohesion of their particles, by which they are re-| 
duced to a pultacious mass, and properly fitted for deglutition. || forty years, without undergoing any change whatever. In 




















There is a French proverb which says that “ Viande bien machie 
est a demi degeree”—“Meat well chewed is half digested.”— 
Dunglison’s Elements of Hygiene. 

On the mastication and mixture of the aliments with the 
fluids of the mouth, Magendie proposes the following inter- 
rogatories: “Of what use,” says he, “is the trituration of food 
and its mixture with the saliva? Is it a simple division which 
render the aliments more proper for the alterations which they 
undergo in the stomach, or do they suffer the first degree of 
anamatization in the mouth?” To these questions he answers, 
“On this point there is nothing certain known.” 

Although Magendie does not seem able to answer satisfac- 
torily the interrogatories which he has here propounded, he says 
immediately after, “Let us remark that mastication and in- 
salivation changes the savor and odor of the food—that mas- 
tication, sufficiently prolonged, generally renders digestion 
more quick and easy—that, on the contrary, people who do 
not chew their food have often, on this account, very painful 
and slow digestion.” ‘Thus he admits the importance of the 
masticatory process to a quick and easy digestion, though he 
is unable to tell the change which the food undergoes by it, 
further than a simple division of its particles. Many physiolo- 
gists suppose that the first degree of anamatization commences 
here, and Magendie himself, in another place, in speaking of 
the saliva, says, “it is one of the most useful digestive fluids” 
—that “it is favorable to the maceration and division of food,” 
and that “it assists their deglutition and transformation into 
chyme.” 

This, however, is an abstract physiological question with 
which we have, at present, but little to do. Our object is 
merely to show the importance of the process to the healthy 
functional operations of other parts of the body, and upon 
which subject we believe there can exist no diversity of opin- 
ion. All must admit that the trituration and mixture of the 
food with the salivary and mucous secretions of the mouth 
are indispensable toa healthy digestion. It is, therefore, neces- 
ary, that the aliments be not only well comminuted before 
they pass into the stomach; hut that the fluids of the mouth 
with which they become imbued while undergoing this pro- 
cess be healthy. This, however, is not always the case; 
on the contrary, they often become so viscid and vitiated, from 
decayed, dead, and loose teeth and roots, and from turgescent 
and ulcerated gums, and accumulation of salivary calculus 
(tartar,) on the teeth, and other causes, as not only to render 
them extremely acrid and irritating, but even nauseating and 
offensive to the stomach. 

To a person whose attention has never been particularly 
directed to this subject the effects produced by these causes 
upon the secretions of the mouth would be really astonishing 
These fluids, while in a healthy state, exert no injurious ac- 
tion upon the teeth; on the contrary, are essential to their 
health and preservation; but when they become vitiated they 
irritate and inflame their bony structure, often causing them 
to decay, and sometimes even corrode their outer crystaline 
covering. 

It has been remarked by several distinguished physiologists, 
among whom we will mention the names of Richerand and 
Magendie, that the salivary fluid possesses a strong affinity 
for oxygen—that it readily absorbs it from the air, and as 
readily parts with it to other bodies, and on which account 
silver, and even gold, is oxydized by it. Our own observa- 
tions upon this subject, and they have been somewhat extensive, 
incline us to believe that healthy saliva will not produce that 
effect upon the last named metal. We have known gold to 
be worn in the mouth when used for the purpose of confining 
artificial teeth, and for supplying the loss of substance to the 
natural teeth occasioned by decay, for twenty, thirty, and even 
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other cases we have known it to become tarnished in a few 


days, and in several instances in forty-eight hours. It is, per- | 


haps, worthy of remark, that, ip proportion as the secretions 
of the mouth become vitiated they become viscid, and in pro- 
portion to their viscosity is their affinity for oxygen increased. 
This fact is, doubtless, familiar to every intelligent practitioner 
of dental surgery, and will, we think, satisfactorily explain 


the reason why gold is so frequently oxydized by the secre- | 


tions of the mouth. 
There are other ways, however, by which diseased teeth 


may effect the health of the general system than those which | 


have as yet been noticed. The putrid and offensive matter 
thrown off by decayed tecth and turgescent and ulcerated 
gums impart to the air that passes to and from the lungs 
through the mouth in respiration a most nauseating and dis- 
agrecable odor which is sometimes so great as to affect, in a 
few minutes, the atmosphere of a large room, rendering it ex- 
cecdingly unpleasant for any one to breathe, other than the | 
individual from whose mouth it originates. This state of the 
breath, though it sometimes originates from other causes, is a 
natural and, we may say, almost inevitable consequence of 
carious teéth and diseased gums, and frequently gives rise, we | 
have no doubt, especially in persons of a phthisis habit, to 
very serious affections of the lungs. Dr. Fitck, in treating 
upon this subject, observes that “Nature has formed the lungs 
most delicate and sensible, and susceptible to the slightest in- 
jurious impressions. She has also finely tempered the atmos- 
phere for its safe and healthy reception in these delicate or- 
gans; but art, accident, or disease may render it impure, un- 
fit for respiration, and cause it, instead of harmonizing with 
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|| case in which they are decayed.”— Medical Enquiries, vol. 1, | her mouth in a viseid state. In view of the benefit she hoped, 


p.201. The correctness of Dr. Rush’s views upon this sub- 
|ject cannot be doubted; and if the state of the teeth were re-| 
garded more frequently by physicians in the treatment of such | 
diseases as are produced by the different morbid conditions to 
| which they and the gums are liable, there is no doubt but that 
it would contribute very much to the success of their practice. 
' The influence exerted by diseased teeth upon the stomach 
and other parts of the system were noticed as early as the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, by Baglivi. In his 
| Canones de Medicine he remarks, “persons whose teeth are in 
an unclean and viscid state, though daily washed, have uni- 
versally a weak stomach, bad indigestion, and offensive breath, 
head-ache after meals, generally bad health and low spirits. 
If engaged in business or study they are impatient, and are 
often seized with dizziness.”—Fitche’s Dental Surgery, p. 396. 
Dr. Darwin and several other medical writers have alluded 
to the effects of diseased teeth upon different parts of the sys- 
tem, which we may have occasion, hereafter, to notice; but 
they have been considered more at large by dental writers to 
whom the treatment of the diseases of these organs more 
properly belongs, and to whom we are indebted for the most 
of the information we possess upon the subject. Physicians, 
however, at the present day, are beginning to pay more atten- 
tion to it. They have discovered that many of the local and 
constitutional affections to which the physical structure of 
man is liable, are sometimes produced by an unhealthy con- 
\dition of the teeth, and that, to the cure of the former, the 
restoration of the latter to health is necessary. We were told 
a few weeks ago, by an eminent physician of this city, that 
he had frequently observed the deleterious effects of diseased | 





the lungs in the most perfect manner, and giving to them and 
the whole system health and strength to be a baneful influ- 
ence, armed with pestilence, and scattering the seeds of dis- 
ease over the lungs, and pouring the streams of deadly poison 
through every vein in the system.”—Dental Surgery, p. 281. 
That the constant inhaling of an impure and contaminated 
atmosphere should be productive of deleterious effects to the 
lungs is not to be wondered at when it is considered that the 
poisonous matter with which it is charged is brought in con- 
tact with them at every inspiration. 


are many facts, too, which go far to justify the hypothesis. 
There are many circumstances connected with the causes 
and effects of disease difficult to explain, yet there are certain 
laws by which they are governed, though subject to many 
modifications, that will generally serve as a guide to the prac- 
titioner acquainted with their phenomenon, in pointing out the 
proper curative indications, The same effects are not always | 
produced by the same causes. Much depends upon constitu- 
tional tendencies and the susceptibility of different organs to 
morbid impressions. Thus, what would very soon produce 
on one person serious and, perhaps, fatal effects, would not 
make any immediate injurious impression upon another. And 
in this way we are enabled to account for the different effects 


produced upon the economy by a discased state of the teeth. |! 


But it may be asked if a morbid condition of these organs 
contribute so much to disturb the functional operations of other 
parts of the body, why have they not attracted, more frequently, 
the attention of medical writers? Why are they not enume- 
rated among the causes of those diseases to which they so 
frequently give rise? 

these organs have always been considered as belonging to a| 
; branch of the healing art, distinct from medicine, separate by 
' itself, and hence they have almost entirely escaped the atten- 
tion of the medical practitioner. 
true, have adverted to their agency in the production of other | 
diseases, and though they have escaped the notice of the larger | 
part of them by far, yet the correctness of the observations of | 
some of those whose attention they have attracted cannot fail 


to carry conviction to every reflecting mind. We shall, there- | 


fore, take the liberty of quoting the opinions of a few of them 
upon this subject. ; 
> aac a ? i 
Dr. Rush observes, “When we consider how often the teeth, 
when decayed, are exposed to irritation from hot and cold 


The opinion at least ap- || 
pears to be supported by much plausibility of reason, and there || 


We answer, because the diseases of'|| 


A few medical writers, ’tis |; 


teeth, and that in the treatment of chronic and nervous affec- 

tions he always inquired into the state of these organs, and 

if they were diseased, directed his patient first to the dentist, 

and in several instances had found that their restoration to 

health entirely superceded the necessity of any other remedial 

agents: We are also acquainted with a number of other medi- | 
cal gentlemen who have favored us with their views upon this 

subject, which perfectly accord with those of the one just no- | 
| ticed. 

If, then, diseased teeth, gums, &c. exert a morbid influence 
|upon the healthy functions of other parts of the body, and it 

be true, as a late medical writer observes, (and we believe it | 
has always been regarded as a desideratum of the greatest 

importance, and constituted one of the fundamental doctrines | 
‘of him who first raised medicine to the dignity of a science, and | 
who has, therefore, been properly styled its father, Hipporates,) | 
‘that the “main spring in the cure of disease is the subduction | 


‘directed as will most effectually tend to restore them to health. 
Unless this object be attained, the best directed efforts of the 
physician, though he may be able to arrest their progress for 
a time, will eventually prove unsuccessful. 

Having thus far only noticed very briefly the manner by 
which dental diseases may affect the health of other parts of 
the body, without attempting any thing like a physiological 
explanation of their modus operandi, we shall now present the 
reader with a few simple facts in support of the views here 





In May 1834 we were consulted by Mrs. R , a lady 
\of high respectability of this city, upon the subject of her 
teeth, at the instance of her family physician, under the fol- 
|lowing circumstances: 

Her health at the time was in a very delicate and precarious | 
condition, and had been so for six years, or at least she had 
been gradually getting worse every year for that length of 
time. She had taken much medicine, visited the Saratoga and 
White Sulpher Springs without obtaining any permanent relief. 
The functions of her stomach were so much impaired that the 
lightest kinds of dict produced for several hours after it was 
taken, a heavy, burning and painful sensation. Her whole | 
nervous system appeared to be completely deranged; so much 
| so, indeed, that the shutting of a door, or any sudden noise, 





drinks, and aliments, and from pressure by mortification. and 
from cold air, and how intricate the connection of the mouth 
is with the whole system, I am disposed to believe they are 
often unsuspected causes of general, and particularly of ner- 
vous diseases. When we add to the list of those diseases, the 
morbid effects of the acrid and putrid matters which are some- 


times discharged from carious teeth or from ulcers in the gums | 


created by them, also the influence which both have in pre- 
venting perfect mastication, and the connection of that animal 
function with good health, I cannot help thinking that our suc- 
sess in the treatment of all chronic diseases would be very 
much promoted by directing our inquiries into the state of the 


would almost throw her into convulsions. Her eyesight was | 
|, so much affected that she could scarcely see to read by candle 
| light, even the largest kinds of print, and she was also troubled 
| with a constant dizziness or swimming in her head. On ex- | 
amining her mouth we found that the crowns of the superior 
incisors, cuspidati, bicuspides, and all the inferior molares and | 
| one bicuspis on the right, and the first molares and dens sa- | 
\pientie on the left side were involved in general and compli-| 
cated caries. ‘There alveolar processes were more or less ab- | 
‘sorbed, the gums tumefied, soft and spongy, and ulcerated | 
\around their edges. ‘The inner surface of the inferior incis- | 


sors and outer surface of the superior molares were thickly | 





|of its causes,” it is essential that they be understood, and, in | 
|the treatment of all diseases produced by them, such remedies 
| From the condition in which we found his mouth we gave 


|advanced, which will, we think, fully demonstrate their truth. || 


derive, and at the earnest persuasions of her friends she Was 

| induced, though with great reluctance, to submit to the treat. 
|ment necessary to the restoration of her mouth to health 
Without entering into a detail of which, let it suffice to ~ 
that this object was fully attained, and with it her general 
|health was perfectly restored, and as a compensation for the 
decayed teeth and roots which it was necessary to remoye in 
order to its accomplishment, she is supplied with artifeja 
ones, which, she says, answer the purposes of mastication 
nearly as well as her natural ones did before they were ¢,. 
cayed. 

We have not mentioned this case on account of any pec. 
liarity which it possesses; for cases of a similar character ate 
to be met with very often; but simply because it was the first 
which came to our mind, and because, also, we were furnished 
(independently of the notes we took of it at the time,) with g 
history of it, about two years ago, by the lady herself, 

That Mrs. R ’s indisposition was occasioned bra 
morbid condition of the organs of mastication is, we think, 
proved conclusively by the result of the treatment, together 
with the fact which we omitted to mention before, that she 
enjoyed, almost uninterruptedly, good health until her tect) 
became diseased. 

We were consulted in September 1830 by Mr. L . who 
at that time was a resident of New York, but has more pe. 
cently taken up a temporary one in this city, upon the subject 
of his teeth. Previous, however, to examining them he jp- 
formed us that his general health had been very bad for five 
or six years, and that he had consulted some of the most emi 
nent physicians of New York, Albany, and Troy for the pur. 

| pose of obtaining relief, but all to no purpose. The character 

of the symptoms under which he was laboring at this time 
were peculiar. His digestive organs were so much deranged 
that he was obliged to observe the strictest regimen, confining 
himself principally to the simplest kind of vegetable diet. In. 
dependently of the distressing dyspeptic affection which he 
was troubled with, he had severe periodical paroxysms of head- 
ache and vomiting, recurring at regular intervals of from 
four to five weeks. ‘They were always preceded by a numb. 
ness, commencing first in his tongue, and from thence extend: 
ing through the whole system. This sensation generally con. 
tinued for about two hours, when it was succeeded by a vio. 
lent pain in his head and partial vertigo, from which he was 
usually relieved in about-twelve hours, by vomiting. He sel. 
dom recovered from the effects of one of these paroxysms in 
less than ten or twelve days, and he had hardly experienced 
any mitigation from the other symptoms for three years; but, 
on the contrary, they had been gradually getting worse, so 
that he had now nearly despaired of ever being cured. 








it as our opinion that the distressing symptoms with which 
| he was afflicted was caused by a diseased state of his teeth 


and gums. And though the idea was perfectly novel to him 


he was disposed to believe that the opinion was well founded, 
'from the fact that he had had a tooth extracted some two or 
‘thee years before, and had enjoyed better health for three or 
four months after; but did not know, at that time, to what it 


|| was attributable. He, therefore, readily consented to such 


operations, and other treatment, as was deemed necessary t 
restore his mouth to health. His teeth and gums were ina 
most dreadful condition. Many of the former were very much 
decayed, and nearly the whole of them covered with tartar. 


|The roots of five or six denuded of the gum, and the al 


veolar processes of nearly all more or less absorbed. The lat 
ter was turgescent and fongoid, bleeding upon the slight. 
est touch, and of a dark red color. The secretions of his 
mouth were vitiated and very viscid. His breath was V¢rj 
offensive, so much so, indeed, as to be exceedingly disagreeable 
to another, and impregnating the atmosphere of a room af 
ordinary size with a fetid odor in a few minutes. The right 
dens supientia of the lower jaw, he said had been particularls 
a great source of annoyance to him for several years, and upd 
the propriety of having that tooth removed he had at this time 
called to consult us. 

Under these circumstances, such of his teeth as could not 
be preserved were extracted—the dens sapiente alluded to 
‘constituting one of the number. Several days after, the tar 
‘tar was removed from the remaining ones, his gums freely 
' scarrified, and a tonic ustringent and detergent wash directed 
|to be used three or four times a day. Under this treatment 
‘the local affection of his mouth improved rapidly, s° that 2 
| about four or five weeks his teeth and gums were rendered 
| quite healthy. An improvement also in his general health 

commenced immediately, and to the astonishment of himse! 


4 


‘and friends, it was perfectly restored in about two months, a0¢ 





teeth in sick people, and by advising their extraction in every | covered with tartar, and the salivary and mucous secretions of || has continued good ever since. 
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“SONG OF THE ANGEL IN PARADISE. 
BY JAMES AIKIN, ESQ. | 
sat | 


Original. 


| ous to their posterity. 
If it is beneath a tropical sky,that the riches and fruits and 
| luxuries of nature spring up in abundance and ripen to per- 
fection, it is under the unclouded sky of freedom, that mind 
'| attains maturity and achieves the grandest undertakings. Re- 
| publics call upon every man to improve himself to his utmost 
extent. Throughout the length and breadth of their territo- 
ries, their voices are heard—rousing the lethargic to exer- 

cise and infusing newness of spirit into the desponding. They 
instruct their subjects in their responsibility and from their 
condition, draw the strongest inducements, to urge them to 
| mental improvement. They offer them, stations of dignity— 
‘they make the first offices, attainable by them and in various 





SUGGESTED BY THESE WORDS OF MILTON. 


‘How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole or responsive each to others note, 
Singing their great Creator.” 
Eternal Scource of light aud love! 
Maker, all holy just and pure! 
Thy glory fills the realms above, 
Thy throne forever stands secure. 


How shall a creature’s feeble song, 
Speak forth the great Creator’s praise? 
Thou, to whom worlds on worlds belong, 

O! wilt thou hear my humble lays? I ways draw forth native talent. 
Let us not be thought disposed to make invidious compari- 
| sons, if we say that a republican form of government is more 
| directly calculated to elicit abilities and form excellent lit- 
‘erature than any other political constitution. We appeal to 

facts—we refer to history. Tell us, when have the most as- 
| tonishing powers of mind been manifested? When has Intellect 
'seemed altnost to have recovered from the paralysis of the 
' fall and shown its proximity to the uncreated mind? Was it 
a ee en ee en '| when despotism sent forth her cruel edicts and oppressed the 
aitait iene oad ‘unresisting feeble? When did Greece shine with so much res- 
And thus at midnight’s holy hour, : é 
To echo to the songs above. |plendency? When did her Homer touch his harp? When 
did her academies resound with the voices of her philoso- 
|phers? When did eloqoence sway its mighty scepter and 
sculpture fashion its lovely forms? When she was free. You 
| may search the records of the past—you may observe the oc- 
currences of the present and you will find that in the same 
proportion that a people have been free, in that proportion have 
|they loved the arts and fostered the sciences. Nothing is 
_truer—nothing is more unquestionable, than that Liberty and 
| Literature stand and fall together. Nature has joined them 
OUR LITERATURE. ‘in perpetual union. They have been one in the past—they 

American Literature has assumed an importance and acqui- || are one now—they will—they must be one forever. 
red a dignity of no ordinary character. Amid the difficulties, || We have then, as a republican nation, weighty inducements 
that ever embarrass the infancy of a nation, it struggled into | to support literature. They are peculiar toour own land. They 
existence and preferred its claims to honor and respect.| spring up from our forests—they meet us on every side. Un- 
Though it was the fortune of our country to commence her|| der a monarchy, we should not feel them—under a Despot 


literary career long after other nations—though England, | they would have no influence. We hold in our hands a treas- 


—France, and Germany, had amassed their intellectual trea-|| ure which proper education only can teach us to preserve. 
sures and reached the goal of fame before she made her first | We have in our possession, a pearl of incalculable value— 
efforts—yet, has she succeeded in winning a laurel, as bright | more costly than any gem that ever Golconda yielded—which 
as those which have so long decked the brows of the oldest] proper and universal enlightment alone, can guard and defend. 
cultivated nations. What she has lost in time, she has par-| It is the legacy of our forefathers. ‘They paid for it the dear- 
tially recovered in the rapidity of her progress. If she were || est price. Its attainment cost them much labor. For it they 
late in beginning, when she did begin, her course was with no|| left their far-off homes and crossed the ocean—for it they 
ordinary velocity. It was the bounding of the unchecked tor- || landed on the Plymouth rock and underwent incredible suf- 
rent—the speed of the flashing lightning—all the energies of|| ferings—for it, they shed their purest blood—for it, their 
her Herculean youth were brought to bear upon it. Spirits, bones now whiten many a battle field. If we bad no other 
that had never known the weariness of discouragement or || reason for the cultivation of literature we should do it for the 
the faintness of disappointment, consecrated to it, their fresh- || Sake of our country. Independently of all other considerations, 
est vigor and hence it was not long before the suddenness of || our patriotism should induce us to disseminate the benefits of 
its rise and the brilliancy of its course attracted every eye.| education. Respect for our ancestors—justice to ourselves 
Obstacles, numerous and mountain-like, have been surmounted || 2nd love for our posterity should stimulate us to scatter upon 
—prejudices have been destroyed—the mouth of detraction|| every wind the truths of Religion and Philosophy. 
has been closed, and now our literature, of late birth but of | We have as a people already made considerable advance- 
speedy growth, claims as its right and receives as its due, a | ments in the —— literature. If we have not yet reached 
proportionate share of that glory, which constitutes the rich | the summit of distinction, we are progressing steadily towards 
heritage—the ample reward of Industry in every age and in || it—our eyes fixed upon its glory—our hearts panting for its 
every clime | honors, and our aim directed to the obtainment of its rewards. 
If ever the opinion, that a popular government, knowing no|| Let our motto ever be “onward.” Let us consider nothing 
distinctions of birth and family and recognizing no partialities | done, while any thing remains to be affected. Let us not be 
—no exclusive favors, was inconsistent with high literary at- ‘satisfied with mediocrity, but let us, seek the first dignities— 
tainments, that opinion has met with a decided refutation in| the highest stations. Happy, unspeakably happy, shall we 
our history. Authority has not supported it here—princely be- | then be,as a nation, Then and not till then, shall our laws 
quests have not been made for its establishment—aristocracy || be universally respected and obeyed. Then, shall this spirit 
has not taken it by the hand and led it on to success. No, no.|| of insubordination that so often manifests itself to the pain 
It has been, where it ought to be and where we hope and pray || and mortification of the petriot be subdued. Then shall we 
it may ever be, in the possession of the people. Wide hoon | answer the purposses for which God has so peculiarly blessed 
the gates of its Temple been unfolded for the admission of all|| us. Then, shall our institutions—so pure in their spirit, so 
—cordial and free have been its invitations for all to repair to || equal in their operations and so beneficent in their consequen- 


Yes! thou wilt hear me though the throng, 
Of mighty angels strike the lyre, 

And pour the holy happy song 
From thousand thousand tongues of fire. 


Though millions hang upon thy word, 
Though worlds revolve at thy command, 
Yet I, thy humblest servant Lord, 
Am blest and guided by thy hand. 


Eternal Source of light and love! 
Maker, all holy just and pure! 

Thy glory fills the realms above, 
Thy throne forever stands secure. 
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| i: 
|| Occasionally even in this money-making—money-loving 
age we meet with instances of generosity tinctured so strong- 
ly with romance, that we are carried back to the fresh and 
sunny days of our youth, when the warm affections of 
our hearts, unchilled by the coldness and disappointments 
which meet us all in our journey through life, prompt us to 
acts of heroism and devotion, and kindle and glow at the 
recital of such acts performed by those who have lived in 
gone-bye days. 

The circumstances which I am about to detail seem to me 
to partake of the character of romance, and as they have oc- 
curred within my own knowledge, and as the parties are well 
and intimately known to me, especially the heroine, I have 
thought a slight sketch might not be totally uninteresting as 
it would serve to convince the skeptical—that such things as 
sentiment and constancy are actually in existence, in these 
degenerate times. 

About five and twenty years ago—there came to reside ia 
a neighboring village a young man, of respectable appearance 
and manners, but apparently relying upon his own exertions 
for the means of living. He opened an office as an attorney, 
jand soon became acquainted with the surrounding families, 
and amongst others with that of Mr. B. then moving in the 
first circle of society—Mr. B. had several daughters all of 
whom were intelligent and agreeable girls—and one of whom 
seemed particularly to interest the feelings and command the 
esteem of the young stranger. He became a constant visiter 
in the house, and would doubtless in due time have offered 
himself to the acceptance of the lady—but for an expression 
made by her ina moment of banter or playful conversation 
with some other ladies, when she declared that “she would 
never marry a poor man and have to work for a living.” 
From that hour the stranger felt as if his fate was sealed— 
and although the intimacy and friendly feelings of the par- 
ties suffered no interruption, yet matters went no further.— 
Time rolled on and after a few years residence in the village 
the young stranger suddenly removed to the distant west—and 
was remembered by a few only as a man that had been 
amongst them. 

In the mean time sad and melancholy changes past over 
the neighberhood which the stranger had left—death had 
been there—and adversity with his withering blasts, had fallen 
upon those who had been nursed and reared in the very bosom 
of prosperity. The venerable Mr. B. and his companion had 
passed to the tomb—the sons had wandered far off to other 
climes, and the daughters deprived of those who should have 
been their protectors through life, were thrown destitute upon 
the world. 

Twenty years had gone by, when a letter was received 
from the stranger dated in the west, by the hand of one with 
whom he had been intimate whilst in the village—making 
inquires about the family of Mr. B., and particularly about 
the lady of his early love, wishing to know whether she 
were living and if so, whether she were married or single? 
An answer was returned, telling the death of the par- 
ents, and the destitute condition of the lady, who was still 
single and unhappy. Upon the reception of this answer 
the gentle man promptly addressed a note to the lady, stating 
that he nad a home and wealth and all that could make life 
desirable—but her; and ardently and generously offering him- 
self and his wealth and home to her acceptance—reminding 
her of their former intimacy and rejoicing that it was in his 
power to place her in ease and influence, above the frowns of 
the world—saying further, that he should come to Maryland 
for her, and could and would take no denial, but must have her 
to accompany him to his residence in the west. The lady who 
had always cherished his remembrance amidst the vicissitudes 
which had marked her life for twenty years—but had suppos- 
ed herself long since forgotten, was agreeably surprised by 
the receipt of this unexpected offer—and in answer reminded 
her old lover that twenty years had made considerable altera- 





its banquet and participate in its blessings. | ces, be placed upon a basis, firm as the “everlasting hills,” and 


tion in her appearance—and that perhaps, if he should now 





Republican institutions, from their very nature, tend to the 
expansion of mind and the formation of a creditable literature, 


They give an impetus to thought—a strength to imagination 


|see her, his feelings might be changed. A brief reply fol- 
|lowed, in which the gentleman renewed his offer—and said 
“I owe my success in buisiness chiefly to you,” said a|| that twenty years, had made no change in his feelings towards 


enduring as the Earth itself. A. A. L 








—an energy to the whole mind, which is, in the highest de-| 
gtee, favorable. Who have so many and so strong motives, to 
cultivate their intellects, as an independent people. Where are 
the baneful effects of ignorance, as clearly seen and the ad- 


stationer to a paper maker, as they were settling a large 
account; “but let me ask how a man of your caution came to 
give credit freely to a beginner with my slender means?” 
|*Because,” replied the paper maker, “at whatever hours in 
vantages of knowledge as inevitably felt, as in a free country? || the morning I passed to my buisiness, I always observed you 
And why? Because the peculiar relation of the people—be- |! without your coat at yours.” 
Cause, they frame laws and elect their own officers—because —— 
they devise and execute the loftiest schemes, and hence, if they || “My dear,” said a lady to a little girl, what is the matter 
have not intelligence, their determination will generally be in. || with your mother?” “She's got the rebellious fever, ma’am.” 





— 








her, and if there was nothing else in the way, he should 
confidently rely upon her being in readiness to accept his 
hand and accompany him home in one month from the date 
of ‘this his last letter,—as by that time he should be in Mary- 
land, and his engagements were such, as to forbid his staying 
long from home. To close this romantic story, the gentleman 
reached Maryland about ths first of this month—married the 
lady two days after his arrival, and left Baltimore on his re- 
turn to the west within the last day or two. B. H. Re 
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PAPERS OF THE KEY CLUB. 


PAPER FIVE. 
THE WAY TO WEALTH, 


OR, 
Wear your old coat a year longer. 
“Wear your old coat a year longer,” said a gentleman of 
my acquaintance several years ago, when times were good, to 
a young artist in his employ who had asked him for a portion 


of the wages remaining in his hands, stating that, as the Christ- | 


mas holidays were approaching, he wished to get himself a | 


new coat. ‘Telling him to turn round, and examining atten- | 


tively the coat the young man had on, and perceiving that, al- | 
though somewhat worn, it was still a sound, decent coat, having | 


neither rent nor patch, the gentleman looked him meaningly 
in the face and remarked as I have related. 

Pretty good advice, thought I, then; but how much more 
essential—absolutely indispensable is it at the present crisis, 
when every body not only knows, but actually feels the times 
to be hard—consequently almost every body is hard-pressed 
to get along without running in debt, not only that we wear our 
old coats, but also our old hats, pants, shoes, and, in fine, hunt 
up and bring into use all our old wearables? And we must 
not even stop here—strict economy must be observed at home 
by those of us who have them, in our families, by every mem- 
ber. We should be willing to dispense with the delicacies and 
luxurics, and be content with the necessaries of life, and none 
of these should be used with prodigality or wasted. Such a 
course, I know, will require a little self-denial, but our health 
will not suffer; on the contrary, it will be much better, and, 
by making our spirits more lively, it will increase our happiness. 
We must, likewise, forego taking any pleasure or amusement, 
except such as can be had without expense; the times really 
wont permit—I mean, taking our dutics and obligations to 
our families into consideration—will not justify us in spending 
foolishly a single cent—should we be so fortunate as to own 
one. Now is the time to study, learn, and practise economy, 
and if pride, “false pride,” do not not prevent, many persons 
“who, all their lifetime, have been grossly ignorant on 
this subject; will take their first lessons in the most essential 
branch of all domestic sciences, namely,economy; which lessons 
will prove beneficial to them ever afterwards. A person may 
practise economy now, and be commended for his or her pru- 
dence and foresight, who, had he or she attempted it a few 
months ago, would have been laughed at and accused of par- 
simony. 

Perhaps the reader would like to know something more 
concerning the gentleman alluded to, and whether or not the 
young man took his advice, and if he did, what was the result 
of his conduct. It is true, I am pretty well acquainted with 
the gentleman’s history, but as he is extensively and favorably 
known in Baltimore as one of her most wealthy and use- 
ful citizens, giving coustant employment to nearly one hun- 
dred workmen, and, besides, as I know him to be a reader of the 
“Monument,” and of course he will read this article, conse- 
quently I do not feel at liberty to enter into particulars, and 
give all the circumstances connected with his life that have 
come to my knowledge. This much, however, I will say, and 
it may afford a clue to the source of his almost unexampled 
prosperity. It is this: when he gave the young man the ad- 


vice, he also remarked, in relation to himself, that when he | 
commenced business, and for a number of years afterwards, | 


until his fortune enabled him to alter his course, ne acted 


strictly upon the same principle he then recommended to him, 


namely, that of “wearing his old coat a year longer.” 

The young man, whom we shall hereafter call Joe Willing, 
was an intimate acquaintance of mine, and we had made an 
engagement to visit, on Christmas day, an old friend of ours 
who had two excellent daughters. I had just served out my 
apprenticeship, and had some reason for thinking myself a 
man, and consequently, justifiable in what I was about doing; 
although I must confess, it being the'first time in my life I had 
ever ventured upon a similar expedition, I felt rather queerly 
in view of the awkward figure I expected to cut before the 
ladies, having, in the ardor of my pursuit to gain a thorough 
practical knowledge of my profession, entirely overlooked or 
forgotten to take a single lesson in the art of politeness, alias 
dandyism. 








——SE 
“And here I beg permission to n to digress t a 2 moment ; in order to I1 learned from him that he was not only the proprietor Of the 


express my utter abhorrence and detestation at seeing so many ‘farm on which he lived, but also possessed property in Vand, 
| hobble-de-hoys and boys make the most ridiculous carrica- | lia, the capitol of the State, to the amount of fifteen thous:y, 


‘tures of themselves, by apeing the manners and dignity of | dollars. 
imen. As well might a common monkey assume the air and | satiate so great amount of property, he good. humoredly . 
|carriage of an Ourang-Outrang and expect to escape detection | marked that he had never forgotten the advice given hin by 
on account of being an ape, as for those apeish gentlemen to | | his first employer, but had continued to carry out the pring, 
] ple in more ways than one, of “wearing his old coat a year 
Christmas eve caine, and Joe, agreeably to appointment, || onger,” and he added, “it’s the sure way to wealth.” cary; 


think of being taken for men because they are bipeds. 


met me at my room to talk over matters and complete our ar- i 
rangements for the next day’s enterprise. | 

“Well, Joe,” said I, taking from my trunk, which served | 
alike the double purpose of a wardrobe and toilet, a new suit | 
of blue cloth (not broad cloth,) with large gilt buttons, “what | 
do you think of this for a present?” 

“Think very highly of it. You’re a lucky dog, Ben; but 
who in the world could have been so kind as to make you so | 
substantial a present?” taking the coat and examining it care- | 
fully, “splendid buttons these; you'll cut quite a dash to-mor- | 
row, boy.” | 

“It’s my freedom suit,” was the proud reply. | 

Never did a poor sinful mortal feel happier this side of the | 
“borne whence no traveller returns,” than I on that occasion. 
Not, however, because of the intrinsic value of my new suit, | 
nor because of it being the first I ever owned, though both | 
these considerations were not then to be left out of the ques-| 
tion; but on account of the circumstances attending its recep. || 
tion; for with it I had received my master’s unqualified ap- 
probation of my conduct during my six years’ apprenticeship. 
I felt something like Franklin when——but I am again di- | 
gressing, and hope the reader will pardon, not only my digres-| 
sions, but also my too frequent reference to and repetition of 
the first person singular. If so,I will return to my story, | 
though I may not stay there. 

I was in a high flow of spirits, and giving vent to my thoughts, ! 
my master received no small degree of a good character, and || 
without waiting to hear what Joe had to say, I continued: 

“I suppose my coat wont bear any comparison with the | 
one I heard you speak of getting last week; the fit or adapta- i 
tion of which to your outward man you have, no doubt, had | 

| 
| 
| 








the satisfaction of testing to-day?” | 

At this remark Joe smiled as good-naturedly as ever I had| 
seen him do before, (and he was always a good-natured fellow,) 
but judge of my surprise when I heard him say that he had| 
not purchased a new coat, candidly avow his determination 
not to de so, and positively assert his intention to wear his 
old coat a year longer. Upon demanding an explanation of | 
what I considered nothing more than a whimsical freak, he | 
related the circumstances given in the commencement of this | 
article, and furthermore stated that he had already worn his | 
old coat two years. 

Next day, being Christmas, we visited our old friend, and | 
spent a most pleasant and delightful time in the company of | | 
his two lovely and interesting daughters. Joe and Miss Sally, | 
I thought, kept rather too much by themselves, leaving Miss | ! 
Mary and myself in the company of the old man. Of this, | 
however, I had no reason to complain, as his conversation was | 
of a highly intellectual and instructive nature, and Miss Mary | { 
proved herself not to have been a dull scholar of so good a | 
| parent and instructor. A short time befoge we left the house | 
I observed Joe and the old gentleman cld®ly engaged in con- | 
versation, and as they spoke very low, I suspected that | 
something serious was going on between Joe and Miss | 
Sally. On our way home I told Joe what I thought, when | 
|he frankly acknowledged I was right, and that he had ac-| 
| tually, that day, received at the hand of his old friend, a Christ- i 


| 
} 
i 


mas gift, with her consent, in the person of his lovely and | 
loving daughter. 














In one month from that time I had the sat.|| 
| isfaction of seeing Ben Willing made the happy husband of 
'| as beautiful and amiable a wife as man could desire; and what || 
| was as singular as it was unfashionable, he was married in ‘| 
| his old coat! 

Soon after Willing’s marriage, which took place about nine 
years ago, he emigrated to the West. Last Fall, while trav. | 
elling in the State of Illinois, and being in the neighborhood | 
| where he lived, I paid him a visit, and found him the owner 

of a first-rate, well-stocked farm of five hundred acres, which| 
yielded annually an abundant harvest, and surrounded by| 
every thing that could have a tendency to render life com-| 
fortable. But the most interesting sight of all was his family. 
Mrs. Willing, although now the mother of five fine, healthy | 
children, and much larger than when I last saw her, was still 
as cheerful and ruddy, and looked as youthful as ever. Mr. 
and Mrs. Willing entreated me to spend several days in their 
house, but being anxious to get home, and business demanding 
my return, I was compelled, reluctantly, to refuse their kind 
invitation. During the few hours I spent with my friend Joc 

















In answer to the inquiry, how he managed to ago, 


THE DEMON’S BRIDE, 
A LEGENDARY ROMAUNT. 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 


In the olden days of chivalry, 

There dwelt in a castle gray and high, 

A lady with eyes like the midnight sky— 
So deeply-darkly blue; 

And, like the sable shadowing, 

Which night’s storm-cloud o’er the billows fling, 
Was her ringlets jetty hue; 

And her form might well have heen the theme 

Of an ancient Grecian sculptor’s dream, 
When visioning a Grace. 

But now, where once had been the glow 

Of the dark-red rose, deep thoughts of woe 
Had paled her perfect face; 

And her eyes, which had beamed with delights 

Though bright as eer were sadly bright. 


Deep cause had that lady for mournful thought, 
And that glance of grief had been dearly bought. 
She had been betrothed to a youthful knight— 
The noblest of all the band, 
Who had gone, with spirits joyous and light, 
With him of the Lion Heart, to fight 
In the distant Holy Land. 
He went with vows of changeless love, 
And swore that years could his faith but prove 
To the lady Maddeline, 
He returned with a Moslem maiden bright, 
Whom he had rescued from heathenish night, 
And taught to believe in the only true light, 
And whom he had wedded—anh! faithless knight!— 
When away in Palestine. 


But Maddeline was an English maid; 

And when she first learned she had been betray’d, 
Revenge was her only thought: 

So she told to each of the knightly band, 

Who came in marriage to seek her hand, 

That he should be lord of her castles and land, 
Who killed sir Launcelot. 

But, few to win even that lady bright, 

Would enter the lists of mortal fight 

With a gallant, famed and accomplished knight 
Like sir Launcelot De Lisle. 

And every high-born cavalier, 

Who was urged to seize the shield and spear, 

For honer and love, full soon was made 

To feel the weight of the well tried blade, 
Which in Holy Land conquered erewhile. 


One day, when the noble lady sate 

In her ancient hall, in ancestral state, 

Whilst armed menials ’round her wait 
To obey her look or word, 

And each his wish to speak had curbed, 

Lest that his lady might be disturbed— 

For her head upon her arm was lent, 

And her mind to thoughtful mood seemed bent— 
A trumpet’s voice was heard. 

Never before had such wild loud note 

Been breathed from the clarion’s brazen throat, 
As that which then awoke; 

And the old castellan entered in haste, 
And tremblingly he spoke, 

As he said that—“a knight, in black armour laced 
From head to foot,—at the castle gate, 

In a very bold and imperious tone, 

Had demanded to see his lady alone— 
The demand to be grauted straight.” 


‘*Why trbemles thus that voice of thine?” 
Asked the fair lady Maddeline, 
“‘Why do thine eyes so wildly shine? 
Why lookest thou thus around? 
Say, hast thou seen some elfin wight— 
Or the fearful form of some ghastly sprite? 
What ails thee thus old Avenel?” 
‘‘My honored lady, I Searce can tell; 
But surely he seemed like a fiend of hell— 
(I beg forgiveness, o’er and o’er)— 
When he raised his casque; and yet he bore 
Himself like a high-born cavalier— 
But dread is the frown his features wear. 
His steed scarce touched the ground; 
I warrant him a charger fine— 
That coal black steed.”»—Said Maddeline, 
“Come, cease this prating””—but again— 
Ere more she spoke—was heard the strain 
Of that wild trumpet’s sound. 


‘Haste quickly castellan, and bear 
These words from Maddeline de Vere 
To the bold knight—‘that never fear 
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Has dwelt within this heart; 
And, ‘less more fitting words to clothe 
His wish he find,—though I am loath 
To drive aught human from my gate— 
Yet here he shall not long await, 
But hastily depart.’ ”’ 
The duty did not seem to please 
The old castellan well; 
Yet forth he went with tottering knees, 
The lady’s charge to tell; 
But soon returned, with message more 
Courteous than that, which late he bore— 
“That very grieved was the stranger knight 
He had displeased the lady-bright, 
And prayed that she would be so good, 
As to forgive his language rude, 
Fresh as he was from recent strife, 
And from a soldier’s rough, wild life, 
Of late he scarce had time, to spare 
To gentler courtesies a share; 
And if the lady his crime forgave, 
And would but a moment lend him an ear 
On a matter of deep import, fore’er 
He’d be her willing levae.” 


‘‘ Admit the knight;’’ said Maddeline, 
“Should he will aught of harm 
To this person or those halls of mine, 
ur guards are strong of arm, 
And soon, from a turret lone and high, 
Through iron bars he shall see the sky. 
Let him enter at once; yet—first be learned 
His name.” Forth from the room 
The castellan went; but soon returned, 
Followed by one of giant frame, 
And announced, as into the hall he came, 
“The knight of the Sable Plume.” 
Over the eyes of the swarthy knight, 
Which flashad so wildly—vividly bright 
That almost did they seein to warm, 
The raven lashes hung 
Like dark clouds, ominous of ‘storm, 
Above a bright sun flung. 


“Most beautiful lady of Castle Vere,” 
Thus spake the stranger cavalier 
“E’en in my distant homne— 
In a foreign land, I heard of thy charms; 
And, accoutred thus in my well-tried arms, 
To see thee I have come, 
And that thou’It accept my poor service to pray, 
To meet in the lists of mortal fray, 
In this most righteous quarrel of thine, 
The traitor, who wronged fair Maddeline.”? 


“Right welcome, sir knight, to these walls of ours?’— 


Said the lovely lady De Vere, 
“Thou must pass with us a few social hours, 
And partake of our humble cheer, 
Ere on this errand thou dost proceed, 
For of food and rest thou wilt have much need.” 
Then to her menials she turned her head, 
And ordered the banquet forthwith to be spread; 
Then again to the cavalier she said; 
“To one, like me, and orphan maid, 
Without a native claim 
Ora single knight, her wrongs to right, 
*Tis a pleasant thing to see, sir knight, 
One of such prowess and fame 
Come forth in her rightful cause to fight, 
And, by my sacred word, 
Should’st thou o’ercome this false De Lisle, 


I should think that my fate at length deigned to smile, 


To give me so noble a lord.” 


The knight, in words of courtesy fine, 
Thanked the lady Maddeline; 
Then added;—“T fear, that the lady De Vere 
To grant me this boon will not consent— 
That she will sign this instrument 
With her own blood, and by her hand— 
Such is the custom of our land.— 
By this she will swear to be mine fore’er, 
Should I kill this traitor-cavalier, 
By whom she has been betrayed.”? 
“If this is all that thou dost ask”*— 
Said Maddeline—“tis an easy task.” 
And she drew a dagger-blade 
From her girded waist, and stabbed her arm, 
The blood from the wound flowed red and warm; 
Then dipt a pen in the crimson flood, 
And signed the deed with her own life blood. 
—— The knight partook of the banquet spread, 
Then on his errand swiftly sped. 
The castle clock had tolled midnight, 
When in her chamber the lady bright 
Awoke with a sudden start: , 
The expiring lamp cast a light of gloom 
Around the richly furnished-room;— 
But wildly beat her heart, 
When she saw the knight of the Sable Plume; 
Near her he stilly stood, 
O’er his features played a stern, grim smile, 
While he held in his hand the head of De Lisle, 
Dripping with freshly-shed blood. 


At length he spoke to the lady pale, 
Who trembled at every tone,— 

“Thou see’st that my prowess did not fail, 
De Lisle to the shades has gone; 








Here is thine enemy’s head; and now 
I claim fulfilment of thy vow; 
And thou must go with ine, 
Full many a long and weary mile 
Away from this thy native isle,— 
Wherever my home may be; 
For this is the vow, which thou did’st swear, 
That thou would’st be mine own fore’er” | 





| And the lady knew their power well; 
She felt, with heart of deepest woe, 
That with him she was forced to go; | 

So she rose, and, to the gate | 


| His words were like a mighty spell, | 
| 


With the lady he sprang on that coal-black steed, 
And darted away with the lightning’s speed, 
And, ne’er since that hour, has human ear 

Heard aught of Maddeline De Vere. 


Tis said that *twas the demon’s self, 
1 Who had taken the form of mortal elf, 
And the bearing of noble knight, 
To win a soul to his dark intent, 
And that heaven success to his purpose sent, 
| To punish that lady bright 
| For her heart’s revengeful wish, that sought 
Forever the death of sir Launcelot; 
For, by the snecess of that vengeance, was brought 
| A fate of which she had little thought— 
} The dark fate she met that night. 








THE SEVENTEEN PROVINCES. 


| ce 
| Original. 


| In the little town of Cambray, at the corner of St. Nicho- 
|Jas Street, and not far from the abbey of the holy sepulchre, 
|there was, about sixty years ago, a tavern which, from the 
| Spanish style of its architecture, was evidently built in the fif- 
|teenth or sixteenth century. On the sign in front the travel- 

ler could distinguish these words, curiously painted in purple 
|| letters: 





AUX DIX-SEPT PROVINCES. 
| Of this venerable structure nothing now remains but a few 
| subterranean stables and the sign, which is still used to desig- 
nate a building of modern erection, and ordinary appearance 
occupying the same place. The reader will regret its destruc- 
tion; for in it a man was nurtured who contributed, in no 
slight degree, to improve the condition of Europe, and to des- 
‘troy the superstition of ages; a man whose genius will be ad- 
mired when kings and empires are forgotten:—that man was 
Calvin. 
| The old tavern “the Seventeen Province,” in—1508, was 
the property of Jacques Lefrancq. Jacques was a jovial, good- 
| natured fellow; small in stature, but large in body like most 
of his brothers in Flanders. In consequence of his industry || 
and attention, or rather, in consequence of the beauty of his 
daughter Jeanne, whose black eyes, pretty face, and sweet 
smiles drew around a crowd of admirers, Jaques Lefrancq in- 


produce a happier or more contented man than the merry, 
bustling host of “the Seventeen Provinces.” 

| Jacques contrived to lay up a handsome patrimony for the 
| lovely Jeanne, Thus, when a traveller, named Philip Cauvin, 
| who had lodged three months at the tavern without having 
|any ostensible object in view, told him, that he loved Jeanne 
‘and that she loved him, and that he presumed there could be 
no objection to their marriage especially as he should realize || 
|| at least fifteen hundred livers every year, Jacques replied “I 
care not whether my daughter marry a rich or a poor man if 
she make a good choice, for Ican give hertwelve thousand livers 
at any time fora marriage-portion.” However he soon con- 
sented to the marriage. Philip Cauvin and his wife remained 
|| for several months at the “Sventeen Province,” and then re- 





| named Jean Cauvin. 

| The good vicar who baptized Jean Cauvin little thought 
that he whom he then held in his arms, would, in the course 
\of a few years, be anathematized by the church, and become 
|, one of its most violent opposers. Destined by his pious mother 
|, from his birth to the church, Cauvin who changed his name 
to Calvin, received an excellent education. At the age of| 





creased in wealth and importance, and the country could not | 


moved for a time, to Nogon, where a child was born whom they || 
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| broken, she wept, she mourned, and she died, because the 


‘child of her hopes and affections had renounced the church of 


his fathers. Calvin died at Geneva in 1564. Acanon of the 
cathedral at Cambray, two or three years ago, was the last 
member of the Lefrancq family. Of the Cauvin family only 
four or five persons remain: not one of the name is to be found. 
J. M. J 


THE MONUMENT. 











Of the castle-yard, followed him— PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 


That knight with features dark and grim— | 
Where his steed did his coming wait: || 








BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1837. 


| AMERICAN youtH.—Many very flattering and no doubt well 
| deserved compliments, have from time to time, been given by 


the presses of this and other countries, to this interesting por- 


| tion of the American community; and it is not surprising 


that a class of individuals, sustaining such important relation- 
| ship to our government, should obtain the attention and care- 
‘ful consideration of those who have at heart the perpetuation 
_of our national liberties and the well being of future genera- 
tions—for into their hands, must of necessity pass the obliga- 
tions and vast responsibilities, which now claim the regard 
and command the services of their fathers. We cannot think 
| however that the boys of our country, should be flattered into 
the idea that they are “men at thirteen years,” as has been 
‘but recently remarked by an intelligent and well meaning 


| foreigner, whose courtesy, may do very well as far as “pleas- 


ing the fancy” goes, but might be somewhat dangerous in 
| practice. 

| Compliments to our national character, expressed by those 
|of our own, or other lands, whose opinions are entitled to re- 
'spectful deference, are calculated to excite a patriotic pride, 
;and may possibly create or improve a spirit of laudable emu- 
lation, but when these intended compliments are carried to too 
great length they are as words cast upon the “idle wind”— 
_of no avail whatever, or their influence is decidedly injurious. 
‘It must be considered as exceedingly puerile flattery, to say 
ithat our youths are men at “thirteen” and it is exceedingly 
| disadvantageous to three fourth of themselves and not a few 
of their friends, for them to imagine themselves men even at 
|“nineteen,” and the very few at the latter age, who deserve 
the honored appellation of man, perhaps think the least of it, 
‘and are the more unassuming and respectful in their beha- 
|vior; many are fops a great deal too soon,—men in reality, by 
|far too late for their own good or for the happiness of their 
\families. Some there are however, who enter upon the re- 
| sponsibilities of life with credit to themselves and to their 
| guardians; to these, the authorities and obligations of our go- 
|vernment may be delivered with safety, and it is to be hoped 
\the number of these will be sufficient to sustain it. 

| Parental influence in this country ceases with the minor at 
too early an age, and he is thrust with but little preparation 
\and less experience upon the active arena of life, where he is 
‘compelled to encounter the fearful odds he finds arrayed 
|against him, and the chances are many in opposition to his 
|limited opportunities of success. The law takes cognizance 
iof the individual and recognises him as man, at the age of 
| twenty-one years, but long before that period, the majority be- 
| gin their career of vice. Did the reins of parental govern- 
| ment and affectionate parental authority, but restrain the lad 
and check his inclinations to wander in the path of evil, until 
‘the period of his lawful manhood, the probabilities would be 
in favor of a correct and virtuous life, for then his judgment 
would be partially matured and his habits somewhat estab- 
lished; but send him forth with full privilege to play the man 
|at thirteen and there can be little question, but that he will 
| be pretty well advanced in vagabondism at twenty one. 

| The path of pleasure presents allurements, which to the 
| young who are unadvised, are alinost irresistable, and too fre- 
| quently a course commenced in amusements considered per- 
|fectly innocent such as the more experienced may tolerate, is 
| continued by gradual and inperceptible advances, until disipa- 
tion ensued and the unfortunate being is upon the high road to 
‘ruin. Thousands have been wrecked and forever lost, whom 
\| a word in season from those who should have possessed influence 








| eighteen he obtained a curacy, the revenues of which enabled 
| him to continue his studies in Paris. Converted to the relig- 
|ion,of the reformers, through the instrumentality of his coun- 
‘tryman Oliveton, he abadonéd the study of theology. But, in 
| 1538, he went to Geneva and was elected to fill the chair of 
theology. He then prepared that confession of faith which is 
styled Calvinism in honor of its renowned defender and pro- 
pagator, 
Poor Jeanne, the mother of Calvin, died at Cambray, when 
the fame of her son was spread far and wide. Her heart was 


|might have saved! Thousands are yet on their way to irre- 
| trievable destruction who may be rescued by the exercise 
lof the proper means. 

There is one radical apd lamentable error in our judicial and 
municipal regulations;—it is this: the law fosters and encour- 
ages the causes which, in a great degree, render its existence 
necessary. It recognizes and gives authority to establishments 
—legal hells they may be called—which line, as it were, the 
avenue of life on both sides. Through this avenue the young, 
ithe inexperienced must pass, and fortunate is he who escapes 
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unscath 


ed. . The law, to be sure, charters and gives assistance | in the literary world. The resources of Mr. white appear to||than by me.” “It would not please God, 


———————— 


. —_— 
my dear SOUL, thes 


to institutions for mental and moral culture, but for every one | be ample, and with equivalent industry he can scarcely fail to || when you go with me it should be in any other guise than a 
of these that flourishes under its protection, an hundred li- || render his magazine every thing that is necessary to ensure || my wife,” said Romeo to her. “But because I am cettais 


censed evils encouraged by its sanction, stand ready to devour || it eminent success. 

its fruits of usefulness, and prostrate the proud fabric of in- | eee 
tellect it would otherwise be the happy instrument of rear- | Lapy’s Boox—for June.—This magazine has been in hand 
ing. We talk of pauperism—we talk of crime, and we || More than a week, but having given place in our last to the 
spend our energies and strength in devising ways and means ladies we were necessarily obliged to defer a notice of their 
whereby to effect a reformation. Let us reform our laws and | “Book” until now. The number is embellished with an en- 


reform will follow throughout our communities. “Purify the | gtaving entitled “The storm”—iilustrated by Mrs. Hale the 
|| editor; and a very fine vignette. The reading contents are 


fountain, and the stream will be also pure.” 
When we look abroad and behold the theusands and the | from writers of known ability and nearly all original. 
tens of thousands of young men who are growing up in dis- | —_—— 
sipation and vileness, we tremble indeed for the future pros- || Famity Macazine.—The first number of the new volume 
perity of our now free and happy land. We see among them | of a periodical bearing this title, purporting to be a monthly 
the seeds of anarchy, and when these shall increase to such a | abstract of general knowledge, has been sent us. It is pub- 
degree as to overwhelm the moral influence existing among the | lished by T. A. Richards and Brother and conducted by an 
virtuous, then, indeed, may the knell of freedom begin; for then | association of gentlemen. The work is published in the style 
the proud superstructure of liberty, built up by the energies | of the penny magazine and embellished with several hundred 
and cemented by the blood of our forefathers, will commence | engravings; there are fourteen or fifteen in the present issue. 
The fourthcoming volume will embrace articles on History, 
Natural History, Astronomy, Geography, Chymistry, Botany, 
Architecture, Mechanics Agriculture. American Biography 


its decay. | 
As a nation we are too much absorbed in money making. | 

Mammop is our idol, and we may worship until our overthrow 

is accomplished. We charter banks where we should estab- | &c. &c. 


that matters cannot remain long as they are, and that Peace 
must soon ensue between our friends, when I shall easily oh 
tain pardon of the Ruler, I intend that you shall remain ies 
some days without my body for my soul is ever with a 
And even if things do not turn out as I plan, we wijj tb. 
some other means to live,” And this being arranged betwee, 
them, having embraced a thousand times, they separate; i 
tears; the lady praying him to remain near her as possible 
and not go to Rome or Florence, as he had said. A few 4... 
after, Romeo, who till then had been concealed in the in 





astory of friar Lawrence, set out and fled to Mantua, |; 
one dead; having first told the servant of the lady to immedi. 
ately inform the friar of whatsoever he should hear of him 
the house; and to faithfully perform every thing the girl com. 
manded him, if he desired the remainder of the Promised 
gift. 

“Rome having now set out many days, and the girl appear. 
ing tearful, which caused her great beauty to fail, was aske; 
many times by her mother, who tenderly loved her, with gy, 
tering words, whence originated her tears—saying, “Oh, my 
daughter, equally beloved by me with my life, what sorroy 





lish common schools—we incorporate companies for the ac- || Orders post paid addressed to T. A. Richards and Brother 
cumulation of wealth, and disregard, almost entirely, associa- || periodical depot—Baltimore, will meet attention. 





tions for moral improvement—we license temples of darkness en 
and desolation, and with the profits arising therefrom build | [apres Companton.—By some means the notice of this ma- 
prisons and poorhouses. Our inconsistencies are apparent; | gazine for May was mislaid and we were thereby prevented 
and instead of adopting measures by which they may be har- saying, us we intended, that it was the best number we have 
monized, we continue to widen the breach which already yawns | had the pleasure of examining, the peices were all original 





fearfully, and threatens us with difficulty and perhaps destruc- 
tion. It is not our design to denounce banks und incorporated 
institutions, as our remarks, if unqualified, may seem to indi- 
cate; these are useful, and do well enough in their proper 
places; but they should not absorb all our energies, nor do 
they deserve the great share of attention they receive at the 
expense of more enlightening and improving institutions. 
We would express a hope that some method may be devised 
by which a chain of moral influence shall be thrown around 


the youth of our country that may direct them to their better | 
interests, and incline them to those deeds of virtue by which || The original story of Romoe and Juliet, written two or | 


alone they will be enabled to sustain the high character they 
would claim of American citizens. 


Bartimore mMusruM.—The propriter of this establishment 
has procured a living Ourang Outang from Sierra Leone 
which he is now exhibiting for the instruction as well as grati- 
fication of the Naturalist and amusement of the less scientific. 
This animal is probably from the interior of Africa and 
without question bears a strong resemblance to his near neigh- 
bors—the natives, as similarity to the human form may be 
traced throughout his body. Having a pretty well formed 
phrenological head, he has been induced to take up phrenology 
as a study, and manifests a desire to examine the head of every 
one who exhibits any feelings of friendship towards him. 
The Tyrol singers have been amusing the visiters of the 
saloon with some of their national sport, and upon their re- 
tiring the enterprizing manager will no doubt continue to fur- 
nish new and interesting amusements for his friends. 





PuysictIaN HEAL THYSELF.—We can scarcely conceive of a 
circumstance to which this adage would be more appropri- 
ately applied, than one which occurred in our walks a few 


days ago. Two German boys of about ten and twelve years 


of age, who had been but a short time in the city, and _per- 


haps for the want of better employment, were engaged in 
“discoursing eloquent music” to the crowd and picking up a 
few coppers, as they said, for the support of an aged and in- 
firm mother, and four sisters, younger than themselves. While 
listening to the sounds and wondering that boys so young 
should be able to play the ministrel to such perfection, we 
heard a rough voice in our rear, call out, “Well! dont that beat 
any thing for a living and a lazy life.” The remark was 
followed by a hoarse and hearty laugh, and turning round our 
eyes encountered a spectacle that filled our hearts with dis- 
gust and pity—a miserable bloated wretch was standing in 


the door of his filthy grogshop, with a decanter in his tremb. | 


ling hand, pouring out rum for a customer, and rediculing the 
idea of children making a few pence by such means which 
was industry, when compared with his occupation. 





Sournern Literary Messencer.—This periodical continues 
to visit us with its usual variety of solid and sprightly compo- 
sitions. The number before us (May) is particularly inter- 
esting, containing articles from the pens of Mrs Sigourney 
Francis Leiber, Miss Draper and other writers, distinguished 


‘and from the pens of distinguished writers. 

| ‘The number for June is at hand, embellished with a very 
fine engraving of the “wrecked Mariner” and two pages of 
music. The reading contents are principaly original. Mr. 
Snowden has redeemed his promise of improving the “Ladies 
Companion,” and it is due to himself that the ladies should 


|| remunerate him therefor. 
\| 


| 





ROMEO AND JULIET, 


‘three hundred years before Shakspeare’s time, “in very choice 
|| Italian,” is published in the Knickerbocker for May. It is 


|the undoubted source of the great Dramatist’s immortal play; 
‘and the reader is struck with the beauty and simple pathos of| 


‘the tale. The following extract succeeds the account of the 
| marriage of the two lovers in friar Lawrence’s cell. 

|| “The two lovers having become, as we have heard, secretly 
| husband and wife, many nights of their love they happily en- 
| joyed, expecting in time to find means by which the father of 
|the lady, whom they knew to be contrary to their wishes might 
||be appeased. And matters being thus, it happened that for- 
| tune, enemy of every earthly joy, scattering I know not what 
‘bad seed, caused to be renewed between their families the now 
‘almost expired enmity, in such a manner that turning things 


| upside down, neither the Montagues yielding to the Capulets, | 


nor the Capulats to the Montagues, they once encountered in 
the public streets, where Romeo, combatting, and having re- 
gard to his lady, avoided striking any one of her family, yet 
| many of his men being now wounded, and almost all driven 
from the street, overcome with anger, he ran upon Tybalt 
Capulet, who appeared the fiercest of his enemies, and at a 
single blow stretched him dead on the earth, and put the 
others to route, who were already terrified by his death. Ro- 
'meo had been scen to strike Tybalt, so that the homicide 
could not be concealed—whence, the quarrel being brought 
| before the ruler, each of the Capulets, cried out against Ro- 
'||meo alone; wherefore, by the court, he was banished forever, 
from Verona. 
| Now of what heart, seeing these things, the miserable girl 
became, every maiden who truly loves, can easily find out by 
putting herself'in her place. She wept so incessently that 
/no one could console her; and her affliction was so much the 
more severe, as she dared not discover to any one her mis- 
fortunes. On the other hand, to abandon her and to quit his 
country, sorely afflicted the young man; neither wishing on 
any account to depart without taking a tearful leave of her, and 
not being able to go to her house, he had resource to the friar. 
By a servant of her father, very faithful to Romeo, she was 
informed she must go to him, and she went. And both hay- 


|ing entered the confessional, for a long time they there be- 
|| wailed their afflictions. Yet at last she said to him: “What 
1 y . ‘ 

\|shall I do with you? I have not the heart to live longer; it 
|| would be better that I should go with you, wherever you go. 
I will cut off this hair and will go behind you like a servant, 
i and you cannot be better or more faithfully served by others, 


has for a short time afflicted you? Whence is it you are no 
for a period without weeping? If perhaps you desire ap; 
thing let it be known to me, for in every thing lawful | vil 
console you.” Nevertheless weak reasons were always ren. 
dered by the girl for such lamentations. Whence the mother 
thought she desired a husband, which concealed through fear 
or shame, produced her affliction. One day thinking she 
sought the health of her child, and to avoid her death, she 








said to her husband: “My lord Antonio, I now see our girl 
weeping for many days, so that she is not, as you yours! 
may see, what she was. And although I have much inguired 
of her the occasion of her lamentation, I cannot draw from 
her whence it arises; neither can I say myself whence it proceeds, 
if not from a desire of being married, which like a prudent girl 
she would not dare make public. Wherefore before she is 
much consumed, I should say it would be well to give hera 
husband; as the ladies when they advance beyond this, lox 
rather than increase their beauty. Beside they are not mer. 
chandize, to be kept long in the house; although, in truth, | 
never knew Juliet in any act other than virtuous. The dowry 
I know you prepared some days ago, let us take care, then, to 
provide a suitable husband.” Sir Antonio answered that it 





would be well to marry her; and commended much his daugh. 
ter, who, having this desire, preferred rather to afflict herself 
than to confide in him or her mother; and in a few days he 
began to negotiate the marriage with one of the counts of 
Lodrone, 

“And now, being near the conclusion, the mother thinking 
to do very great pleasure to the girl, said to her; “Cheer up 











now my daughter, for in a few days you shall be suitably 
married to a great gentleman, and the occasion of your lan- 
entation will cease; the which although you do not wish to 
tell me, yet by the grace of God I understood; and haves 
labored with your father, that you shall be gratified.” At 
these words the beautiful girl could not restrain her tears, 
wherefore the mother said to her: “Do you suppose that! 
would tell you lies? Eight days will not pass before you shall 
be the wife of a handsome knight, of the house of Lodrone.” 
The girl at these words redoubled her lamentation. Therefore 
the mother, flattering said to her: “My duughter are you not 
then contented.” To whom she replied: “No mother, I shall 
never be contented. At this the mother subjoined: “What, 
then, do you wish? Tell it me for I am disposed to do any 
thing for you.” Then said the girl; “I should wish to dic 
and nothing else.” 

“Upon this madam Giovanna, (for thus was her mother 
named,) who was a wise woman, understood that her daugh- 
ter was inflamed with love: and having answered her, I know 
not what, she left her. And in the evening, her husband bar. 
ing come, she related to him what the girl, weeping, had told 
her, which much displeased him; and he thought it would be 
well, before the engagement proceeded farther, to prevent fal. 
ling into any shame, to learn her opinion in the matter. And 
having caused her, one day, to come before him, he said t0 
her: “Juliet, (for this was the name of the young git!,) ‘I - 
about to marry you nobly; will you not be satisfied with 4 
daughter?” ‘To whom the girl having kept silent some 1 
answered: “My father, no!—I shall not be contented.” “How, 
do you wish then to enter the nunnery?” said the father. A* 
she: “My lord, I know not;” and tears accompanied ber 
words. The father replied: “This, I know you do not wish 
Give yourself, then, peace, for I intend to have you married Y 
one of the counts of Lodrone.” To this, the sorrowing £” 
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nswered: “This may never be.” Then Sir " found by them to be happy and comfortable, and they deter- 
isturbed, threatened her very severely, if she | mined to stick to their homes and firesides at all hazards. The 
and moreover if she did not | United States Rangers were at that time traversing the coun- | 


declare the occasion of her tears. And not being able to draw || try in different directions for the defence of the frontier, march- 
e 


any 
he le 


on whom her affections were fixed. 








T 0 se 
Original. 
Loved of my soul farewell! 
The pang is 0’er; 
And we may meet to dwell, 
On earth no more. 
But there’s a land of rest, 
Brighter than this— 
Where we may with the blest, 
Wander in bliss. 
O may our happy spirits, freed from care 
‘Together gain a glorious porton there. 


The angry waves that dash 
On time’s dark sea, 
Thy little bark may lash, 
Most fearfully; 
Upon thy doubtful path, 
Storms may arise, 
And in their darkling wrath 
Gloom all the skies, 
But look thee on through clouds and storms afar, 
And make the light of heaven thy guiding star. 


By seeking thou may’st find, 
In silent prayer, 
A constant peace of mind, 
Untouched by care. 
Like Christian kneel beside 
Thy bed at even, 
And for a gracious guide 
Petition heaven, 
For happiness is ever found complete, 
When we a Saviour in communion meet. 


O seek with all thy heart 
Favor with God, 
And thou shalt have a part 
In his abode; 
The friends that fondly love, 
On this dark shore, 
Shall meet in climes above, 
To part no more, 
And God who now doth hear the lowly prayer, 
Shall be our happiness forever there. 


Baltimore, 1837. 


During the existence of the Spanish Government in Mis- 


A FRONTIER HISTORY, 
PERUQUE VILLAGE. 


thing from her but tears, discontented beyond measure, | ing from one fort to another, and visiting different exposed 
f her with her mother Giovanna; nor could he discover | portions of the settlements, but not remaining long at any one 


place. 

They frequently came to the Peruque village, and were often 
as troublesome to the villagers as the Indians themselves. Af- 
ter the war had progressed for some time, a company of Ran- 
gers arrived at the Peruque village, and after a consultation 
| of the officers, they informed the inhabitants that the Peruque 

village, was an exposed and defenceless post, that it served to 
‘tempt and attract the savages, and drew them upon the settle- 
ments, and that the public safety and welfare required that the 
village should be abandoned. Orders were accordingly given 
that all the villagers should remove to the more densely in- 
'habited neighborhoods. In vain did the unoffending inhabi- 
| tants object to the desertion of their fcrmer happy homes; 
| they were compelled to move. Their large stock of hogs, and 
|many of their horses and cattle that were ranging in the 
| woods were totally lost. ‘The houses in which they had long 


| wheat which filled their barns were freely fed to the Rangers’ 
| horses, and their corn fields were destroyed by the same means. 
|The Rangers occupied their houses as barracks, burnt the 
| pickets and rails of their enclosures for firewood, and did con- 
|siderable injury to their houses and out-buildings. The villa- 
| gers sought a home in the town of St. Charles, and remained 
‘until the close of the war. When the war was over the villa- 
gers returned to the Peruque village, but they found it a scene 
of desolation and ruin. Their houses, mill, out-building, 
'fences, and pickets were burnt, and their improvements to- 
|tally destroyed. Their farms were rendered useless, and they 
| were stripped of the proceeds of years of labor. They searched 
|in vain for their cattle, their hogs and horses; they had been 
| destroyed by the savages or used as food for the Rangers. 
The desolation of the Peruque village was so complete, and 
|its ruin so total, that none of the inhabitants ever afterwards 
removed their families to their former favorite homes. For 
fifteen years afterwards, Peruque village was entirely unin- 
habited, and it was only within a few years past that one or 
two French families have again settled on the spot where the 
village stood. Its former inhabitants sought other homes in 





| 





encumbered with large families, ignorant of our language and 
laws, they have never hitherto either sought or obtained com- 
pensation for their losses from the Government to which they 
were transferred. As their Josses were sustained in conse- 
| quence of the attacks of the enemy, against whom it was the 
| duty of the Government to protect them; or by their property 


souri, a number of the French inhabitants formed a village on || being used for the gallant and hardy Rangers who were sta- 


the Peruque creck, near the Mississippi, in what is now St. 


tioned there for the defence of the frontier, and after they had 


Charles county. They erected comfortable houses, built barns, || been compelled unwillingly to abandon their village, justice 


horsemills, and other necessary buildings, enclosed small farms 
for the cultivation of wheat and corn, picketed in yards, gar- 
dens and orchards, and lived in peace and happiness. The 


| would seem to require that they should be remunerated at the 
| expense of the nation. 


Indians were their neigitbors, but they contrived to live and || lar to the history of many of the ancient French villages; for, 


trade in peace even with the natives of the forest. The French 


| while some of them have grown to be flourishing cities, others 





|lived were occupied by the Rangers as barracks; the crops of 


the vicinity of St. Charles, and being in indigent circumstances, | 


hind a column was the action of a moment, for great men 
conceive great things at critical epochs. 

President— to the point—to the point if you please. 

Witness—Very well, just as you please. Presently I be- 
held from the place of my concealment the two prisoners re- 
turn, with villanous aspect, and approaching the victim of the 
| rosy god of wine, they commenced picking his pocket. Pre- 
| sident, I was not alarmed for I had two vigorous sons, the 
very picture of myself, with me. We rushed to the spot, and 
animated by the most eleyated thoughts for the protection of 
| society and all men overwhelmed with wine, we seized the two 
robbers in the very act of mal-appropriation. Every good 
| citizen would have done the same, I imagine; for our beloved 
country and the public at large, are equally interested in the 
safety of the streets of a capital which is not only the centre of 
| Europe, but the centre of civilization, and, I think, the capi- 
tal of the entire world. In the course I pursued, I believe no 
blame can be attached to me for having taken upon myself in 
conjuntion with my two vigorous sons, the very picture of 
myself, to repress crime, and to become the protector of an 
inoffensive drunkard. At all events, conscience does not re- 
proach me. 

President—Why should it? On the contrary, much praise 
is due to you. 

Witness—That is just what I said to myself; nothing in the 
world ought to hinder an honest man from obeying the cry of 
conscience. 

President—Well, weil? you have disclosed all you know, 
sit down. 

Witness—And to allow any personal motives to hinder me 
from acting would be to incur general disapprobation—for 

President—Enough, sir; sit down. 

Witness—(continuing)—For the social wants required one 
to— 

President—Sit down. 

Witness—Afford mutual help, which— 

President—Will you sit down? 

Witness—Alone can be of real protection to citizens. 

President—Officer, make the witness resume his seat. 

Witness (speaking as he is, led away by the officer) Against 
the spoliation of the nocturnal robbers. 

Officer (forcing witness to his seat—Come, come, we have 
had quite enough. 

Witness (rising a minute or two afterwards)—Who infest 
Paris. 

The witness having thus completed his oration, did not fur- 
ther interrupt the proceedings. 











Weppep .ire.—I love to get unobserved into a corner, and 
watch the bride in her white attire, and with her smiling face 
and her soft eyes moving before me in their pride of life, 
weave a waking dream of her future happiness, and pursuade 
myself that it will be true. I think how they will sit upon 
the luxuriant sofa as the twilight falls, and build gay hopes, 
and murmur in low tones the now unforbidden tenderness, and 
how thrillingly the allowed kiss and the beautiful endearments 


Such was the history of the Peruque village, and it is simi- || of wedded life will make even the parting joyous, and how 


gladly they will come back from the crowd and empty mirth 
of the gay, to each others quiet company. I picture to my-' 


village was a place of frequent amusement—the inhabitants H at this day are literally “Deserted Villages,”. whose history is || that young creature who hlushes even now, at his hesitating 


_ having earried to the wild frontier all the jovial pleasantry 
j a . . . . . ig 

| and love of music and dancing that distinguishes their coun. || 
» ttymen in Europe. When the country was ceded to the Uni- || 





|romantic and interesting, and at the same time true. 








ted States, a portion of the old inhabitants were rather dissatis- AN ORATORICAL WITNESS. 


as ; 
fied in being thus transferred over to a nation of whose laws, 


|| ‘The following very amusing scene took place at the Police 


‘anguage and manners they were totally ignorant: but they || Correctionelle in Paris. Two men being placed at the bar, 
quietly aequiesced in the change of Government, and retained || the case against them was thus stated: 

posssession of their village as pilots, voyagers, traders, and | Witness—I was going down the street St. Jaques, when I 
trappers, whilst a portion of them pursued the more quiet pur- | perceived a stranger leaning against the rails of the hospital 


suits of agriculture. The Peruque village was a frontier post, 
and much exposed to Indian depredations, but they always re- | him, one on the right and the other left. When they saw me 


5 


mained at peace with the savages until about the time the war || they went away suddenly. Here isa lovely scene; said I to 


tha 


broke out between Great Britain and the United States. At I myself; here are two men performing the most sacred duties 
‘period there were frequent signs of Indian hostilities. || of holy morality, in affording assistance to a man incapable 


The whole frontier was in a state of alarm. Murders and || of taking care of himself. This pure reflection was, however 
renegs of families began to occur in different places. The || soon followed by the most sinister suspicion. In giving aid to 
peaceful and quiet inhabitants of Peruque village began to feel || the drunken individual, perhaps the two strangers were about || 


ue effects of savage hostilities. They were frequently har- 
tassed by hostile visits from the Indians, their cattle and hogs 
were killed, their horses stolen, and they themselves were 
Compelled to keep constantly on the lookout for fear of being 
‘urprised and murdered. Alarmed at this situation of affairs; 
4 number of the villagers forsook their homes and sought a 
safer abode in the town of St. Charles and its vicinity. After 


| torob himn—an action, gentleman of the jury, altogether, bad, a 
|| cowardly crime, destitute of dignity, for, as it has been ob- 
|served in ancient history— 


|| you please. 
l Witness—Very well, just as you please. To proceed. The 


/notion often came across my mind that I was destined to play 





the w . : no 
ar had lasted about one year, there were only eight fami- i a great part, and that, if any crime was about to be commited 


lies left in the Peruque village. 
they considered valuable, 


|rather the worse for liquor. T'wo persons were supporting | 


| caress, listening eager for his footsteps, as thenight steals on 
and wishing that he would come; and when he enters at last, 
with an affection undying as his pulse,and folds her tohis bosom,I 
an feel the very tide that gocs flowing through his heart, and 
| gaze with him on her graceful form as she moves about him 
| for the kind offices of affection, soothing all his unquiet cares 
| and making him forget even himself, in her young and un- 


| shadowed beauty. I go forward for years; and see her luxu- 
'|riant hair put soberly away from her brow, and her girlish 








'| graces repined into dignity, and her bright loveliness chasten 
| tened with the gentle meekness of maternal affection. Her 
| husband looks on her with a proud eye, and shows the same 
|| fervent love and delicate attention which first won her; and 
|| fair children are growing up about them: and they go on full 
'| of honor and untroubled years, and are remembered when they 


|| die!— Willis. 





|| A gentleman, who arrived on board one of the hundreds of 
||steamboats that come to our city, yesterday asked a negro 
| whom he saw upon the Levee if he knew where Bishop’s 


President (interrupting)—Never mind ancient history, if|| Hotel was. “Lord, massa,” said the nig, I wish I had as 


i many dollars as Iknows where dat is.” “Then take my trunk,” 
|said the stranger, “and I'll follow you.”—New Orleans Pica, 
|| yune. 





A lady named Sykes was recently turned out of church in 


These had property which |j it was to me that the glorious task was assigned of punishing || Vermont for kissing a gentleman. It was certainly a pressure 
and homes which had long been | the guilty, and saving the innocent. To conceal mvself be- | any honest woman aught not to regret. 
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MY COUNTRY, 
A FRAGMENT. 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Original. 


Cold be the heart that all unmoved can gaze 
Upon its birth-place and restrain its praise, 
Though bleak and barren—as the desert bare, 
May be that spot; no flowers springing there, 
To win the homage in the Stranger’s breast, 
Yet call it Home and it is more than blest. 


My own proud country! every hill and vale, 
Proclaims thy glory—and the pleasing tale, 
Caught by the winds that murmur o’er the sea, 
Is borne to lands that tribute yield to thee. 


What though no time-worn tower, nor ruined pile, 

Nor broken column where the moonbeams smile; 

Nor shivered shrine, nor Patriarchal graves, 

The pilgrim call from o’er the “waste of waves” — 

Thou yet art destined like that glorious star 

Which brought the Magi from their homes afar, 

To lead the Nations by thy beacon ray, 

From Tyrant thraldom to bright Freedom’s day. 
Richmond, Va. June 1837. 


PUMPING A WITNESS, 
BREACH OF PROMISE CASE. 
BARDEL U8. PICKWICK. 

In the Pickwick papers there is an amusing report of the 
trial of the above case. Sergeant Buzfuz and Messrs Dodson 
and Fogg, counsel for Plaintiff and Sergeant Snubbin for de- 
fendent. We copy the examination of Sam Weller by plain- 
tiff’s counsel. 


Sergeant Buzfuz now rose with more importance than he || 
had yet exhibited, if that were possible, and vociferated “call || 


Samuel Weller!” 

It was quite unnecescary to call Samuel Weller, for Samuel 
Weller stepped briskly into the box the instant his name was 
pronounced; and placing his hat on the floor, and his arms 


on the rail, took a birds-eye view of the bar, and a compre. |) 


hensive survey of the bench, with a remarkable cheerful and 
lively aspect. 

“What’s your name, sir?” inquired the judge. 

“Sam Weller, my lord.” replied that gentleman. 

“Do you spell it with a “V” or a “W?” inquired the judge. 

“That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, my 
lord,” replied Sam, “I never had occasion to spell it more 
than once or twice in my life, but I spells it with a “V.” 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud, 


“Quite right Samivel: quite right. Put it down a we, my “Well I suppose you went up to have a little talk about the || of ham I went so far as to bend my fork and turn my kaife is 


lord, put it down a we.’ 


“Who"is that that dares to address the court?” said the little 


judge, looking up—*Usher.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Bring that person here instantly.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

But as the usher did’nt find the person he did’nt bring him; 
and after a great commotion, all the people who had got up 
to look for the culprit sat down again. The little judge turn- 


ed to the witness as soon as his indignation would allow him || 


to speak, and said— 

“Do you know who that was sir?” 

“I rather suspect it was my father, my lord,” replied Sam. 

“Do you see him here now?” said the judge. 

“No, I don’t my lord,” replied Sam, staring right up into 
the lantern in the roof of the Court. 

“If you could have pointed him out, I would have commit- 
ted him instantly,” said the judge. Sam bowed his acknowl- 
edgements, and turned with unimpaired cheerfulness of coun- 
tenance towards sergeant Buzfuz. 

“Now sir,” replied Sam. 

“I believe you are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, the 


defendent in this case. Speak up, if you please, Mr. Weller ”’ |) 


“I mean to speak up sir,” replied Sam, “I am in the service 
o’ that’ere gen’l’man, and a very good service it is.” 


“Little to do and plenty to get, I suppose?” said Sergeant 


Buzfuz, with jocularity. 

“Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said, ven they 
ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes,” replied Sam. 

“You must not tell us what the soldier or any other man 
said, sir,” interposed the judge, “it’s not evidence.” 

“Werry good, my lord,” replied Sam. 

“Do you recollect any thing particular happening on the| 
morning you were first engaged by the defendent, eh, Mr. 
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I “Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was.” 
| “I had a reg’lar new fit o’ clothes on that mornin, gen’l’men | 
|of the jury,” said Sam, “and what was a wery particlar and | 
uncommon circumstance with me in those days.” 
| “Hereupon there was a general laugh; and the little judge | 
looking with angry countenance over his desk said, “You had | 
better be careful, sir.” | 
“So Mr. Pickwick said at the time my lord,” replied Sam, | 
|“and I was very careful o’ that’ere suit o’ clothes; wery care- 
ful indeed, my lord.” 
“The judge looked sternly at Sam for full two minutes, but 
Sam’s features were so perfectly calm and serene that he said 
/nothing, and motioned Sergeant Buzfuz to proceed. 
“Dv you mean to tell me Mr: Weller,” said Sergeant Buz- | 
fuz, folding his arms emphatically, and turning half round to| 
the jury, as if in mute assurence that he would bother the} 
| witness yet: “Do you mean to tell me, Mr, Weller that you | 
saw nothing of this fainting on the part of the plaintiff in the | 
arms of the defendent, which you have heard described by the | 
| witnesess?” 
| “Certainly,” replied Sam, “I was in the passage till they | 
/called me up, and then the old lady was not there.” 
“Now attend, Mr. Weller,” said Sergeant Buzfuz, dipping a} 
large pen into inkstand before him, for the purpose of fright- ; 
‘Sam with a show of taking down his answer. “You were in 
the passage, and yet you saw nothing of what was going for- 
ward. Have you a pair of eyes Mr. Weller?” 
_ “Yes I have a pair of eyes,” replied Sam, and that’s just it. | 

If they were a pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas} 
/microscopes of hextra power, p’apsI might be able to see | 
|through a flight o’ stairs and a deal door; but being only eyes 
you see my wision’s limited.” 

At this answer which was delivered without the slightest 
irritation, and with the most complete simplicity and equanim- | 
|ity of manner, the spectators tittered, and the little judge 
smiled, and Sergeant Buzfuz looked particularly foolish. Af. 
‘ter a short consultation with Dodson and Fogg, the learned 
Sergeant again turned towards Sam, and said with a plainful 
‘effort to conceal his vexation.” “Now Mr. Weller I'll ask 
| you a question on another pcint, if you please.” 

“If you please, sir,” rejoined Sam, with the utmost good 
| humour. 

“Do you romember going up to Mrs. Bardel’s house one 
jnight in November last?” 
| “Oh, yes, very well.” 

“Oh, do you remember that Mr. Weller,” said Sergeant | 
Buzfuz, recovering his spirits; “I thought we should get at; 
|something at last.” 





|| known before; for it can hardly be a book of Very great soy, 


|| to fill up the interval till 1457, and that also that binding wi 





“You may go down sir,”said Sergeant Buzfuz, Waving 4 
hand impatiently. Sam went down accordingly, after & 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg’s case as much harm as he op." 
aiently could, and saying just as little respecting Mr, = 
as might be, which was precisely the object he had in Vey 
all along. 















THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE.—The earliest book, Properly 
called, is now generally believed to be the Latin Bible, me 
monly called the Mazarian Bible, a copy having been fou 
about the middle of the last century, in Cardinal Mazzy, 
Library at Paris. It is remarkable that its existence Was 








city; nearly twenty copies being in different libraries, half y 
them in those of private persons in England. No date 
pears in this, Bible, and some have referred its Publications, 
1452, or even to 1450, which few perhaps would at presen 
maintain; while others have thought the year 1455, rath. 
more probable. In a copy belonging to the Royal 

at Paris, an entry is made, importing that it was completed jg 
binding and illuminating at Mentz, on the feast of the 
tion,(Aug. 15) 1456. But Trithemius, in the passage abo, 
quoted seems to intimate, that no book had been printed in 
52; and considering the lapse of time that would naturally bk 
employed in such a undertaking, during the infancy of the at, 
and that we have no other printed book of the least importang 



















































illuminating the above mentioned copy is likely to have folloy. 
ed the publication at no great length of time, we may noter 
in placing its appearance in the year 1455, which will seem 
its hitherto unimpeached priority in the records of bibliograply, 
It is a very striking circumstance, that the high-minded ip 
ventors of this great art tried at the very outset so bold a figy 
as the printing an entire Bible, and executed it with astonis 
ing ouccess. It was Minerva leaping on earth in her divig 
strength and radient armor, ready at the moment of her natir, 
ty to subdue and destroy her enemies. The Mazarin Bibki 
printed, some copies on vellum, some on paper of choice qui, 
ty, with strong black, and tolerably handsome charactefs, ig 
with some want of uniformity, which has led perhaps unrease- 
ably, to doubt wether they were cust in a matrix. Wemy 
see in imagination this venerable and splendid volume leadny 
up the crowded myriads of its followers, and imploring, wit 
were a blessing on the new art, by dedictating its first frat 
to the service of Heaven. [Hallan’s Introduction, 






































































Harp Feep,—A fellow in describing the eatables of a taven 
at which he put up gives the following on a plate of ham— 





“I rayther thought that too, sir,” replied Sam; and at this; 
the spectators tittered again. 


trial eh, Mr Weller?” said Sergeant Buzfuz, looking know. | 
lingly at the jury. | 
“I went to pay the rent; but we did get a talking about the | 
| the trial,” replied Sam. 
| “Oh you did get a talking about the trial,” said Sergeant | 
Buzfuz, brightening up with anticipation of some important | 
\discovery. “Now, what passed about the trial, will you have | 
| the goodness to tell us, Mr. Weller.” 
| “Vith all the pleasure in life, sir,” replied Sam. “Arter a| 
|few unimportant observations from two wirtuous females as 
had been examined here to-day, the ladies gets into a werry 
great state o’ admiration at the honorable conduct of Mr. Dod. | 
son and Fogg—them two gentlemen as is sitting near you 
\now.” This of course drew general attention to Dodson and 
Fogg, who looked as virtuous as possible. 

| “The attorneys for the plaintiff,” said Mr Sergeant Buzfuz 
;“well they spoke in high praise of the bonorable conduct of 
Messrs Dodson and Fogg, the attorneys for the plaintiff, did 
| they?” 

| “Yes,”said Sam, “they said what a werry generous thing it 
| was o’ them to have taken up the case on spec, and to charge. 
nothing atall for costs, unless they got them outo’ Mr,Pickwick.” | 
| At this very unexpected reply, the spectators tittered again | 
jand Dodson and Fogg, turning very red, lent over to Ser.! 
geant Buzfuz, and in a harried manner whispered something, | 
in his ear. 





“You are quite right,” said Sergeant Buzfuz aloud, witn af- | 
‘fected composure. “It’s perfectly useless my lord, at attempt. | 
ing to get any evidence through the impenetrable stupidity of] 
this witness. I will not trouble the court by asking him any | 
more questions. Stand down sir,” 
“Would any other gen’l’man like to ask me any thin’?” in.| 


quired Sam, taking up his hat and looking round most delib-| 





Weller?” said Sergeant Buzfuz. 
“Yes, I do, sir,” replied Sam. 


erately 
| “Not I, Mr. Weller, thank you” said Sergeant Snubbin| 
\ aughing. \ 


'| motives, and nothing further. During the latter part of a 



































“Item, a plate of ham, which I most sincerely recommen! 
to the next Texas volunteers for shoe-heels. Being very fan 


the handle, in endeavoring to cut it. It, was no use, howev, 
for it seemed as if the animal had returned to protect itsma. 
tal remains.” 

Burns paid little deference to the artificial distinction d 
society. On his way to Leith, one morning he meta ma 
in hoddin-gray—a west contrary farmer: he shook him et 
nestly by the hand, and stopped and conversed with him- 
All this was seen by a young Edinburgh blood, who took te 
poet roundly to task for his defect of taste. “Why, you f» 
tastic Gomeril!”said Burns, “it was not the great coat, t 
scone bonnet, and the senduhar boot hose I spoke too, but t 
man that was in them; and the man sir, for true worth, woul 
weigh down you or me, and ten more such, any day.” 


INDIAN MARRIAGE PRoMISE.—A young Indian failed ia by 
‘attention to a young squaw. She made complaint toa # 
chief, who appointed a hearing or trial. The lady hid te 
| case before the judge, and explained the nature of the proas 
made her. It consisted of sundry visits to her wigwi 
“many little undefiable attentions,” and presents @ bunch o 
feathers, and several yards of red flannel. This was be 
charge. The faithlesss swain denied the undefiable atten 
in toto. He had visited her father’s wigwam for the pup®* 
of passing away the time when it was not convenient forlis 
| to hunt; and had given the feathers and flannel from friesdl 


defence, the young squaw fainted. The plea was 
invalid, and the offender sentenced to give the lady a yee 
feather, a broach that was then dangling from his nos " 
| dozen of coon skins.” The sentence was no sooner 

‘than the squaw sprung upon her feet, and clapping ber as 
exclaimed with joy, “now me ready to be courted agall® 








| “Ah!” said Pop, the other day toa wretched = 
“yonder fellow is dying by inches.” “Nay,” said Sharp 
so fast if you please, he is only going off by barley corm 
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PAPERS OF THE KEY CLUB. 


PAPER FIVE. 
THE WAY TO WEALTH, 
OR, 
Wear your old coat a year longer. 


- 


“Wear your old coat a year longer,” said a gentleman of 
my acquaintance several years ago, when times were good, to 
a young artist in his employ who had asked him for a portion 


of the wages remaining in his hands, stating that, as the Christ. | 


mas holidays were approaching, he wished to get himself aj} 
new coat. Telling him to turn round, and examining atten- | 
tively the coat the young man had on, and perceiving that, al-| 
though somewhat worn, it was still a sound, decent coat, having | 
neither rent nor patch, the gentleman looked him meaningly 
in the face and remarked as I have related. 

Pretty good advice, thought I, then; but how much more 
essential—absolutely indispensable is it at the present crisis, 
when every body not only knows, but actually feels the times 
to be hard—consequently almost every body is hard-pressed 
to get along without running in debt, not only that we wear our 
old coats, but also our old hats, pants, shoes, and, in fine, hunt 
up and bring into use all our old wearables? And we must 
not even stop here—strict economy must be observed at home 
by those of us who have them, in our families, by every mem- 
ber. We should be willing to dispense with the delicacies and 
luxuries, and be content with the necessaries of life, and none 
of these should be used with prodigality or wasted. Such a 
course, I know, will require a little self-denial, but our health 
will not suffer; on the contrary, it will be much better, and, 
by making our spirits more lively, it will increase our happiness. 
We must, likewise, forego taking any pleasure or amusement, 
except such as can be had without expense; the times really 
wont perimit—I mean, taking our duties and obligations to 
our families into consideration—will not justify us in spending 
foolishly a single cent—should we be so fortunate as to own 
one. Now is the time to study, learn, and practise economy, 
and if pride, “false pride,” do not not prevent, many persons 


who, all their lifetime, have been grossly ignorant on| 


this subject, will take their first lessons in the most essential 
branch of all domestic sciences, namely, economy; which lessons 
will prove beneficial to them ever afterwards. A person may 


practise economy now, and be commended for his or her pru- | 


dence and foresight, who, had he or she attempted it a few 
months ago, would have been laughed at and accused of par- 
simony. 

Perhaps the reader would like to know something more 
concerning the gentleman alluded to, and whether or not the 
young man took his advice, and if he did, what was the result 
of his conduct. It is true, I am pretty well acquainted with 
the gentleman’s history, but as he is extensively and favorably 
known in Baltimore as one of her most wealthy and use- 
ful citizens, giving coustant employment to nearly one hun- 
dred workmen, and, besides, as I know him to be a reader of the 
“Monument,” and of course he will read this article, conse- 
quently I do not feel at liberty to enter into particulars, and 
give all the circumstances connected with his life that have 
come to my knowledge. This much, however, I will say, and 
it may afford a clue to the source of his almost unexampled 
prosperity. It is this; when he gave the young man the ad- 
vice, he also remarked, in relation to himself, that when he 
commenced business, and for a number of years afterwards, | 
until his fortune enabled him to alter his course, he acted | 


strictly upon the same principle he then recommended to him, || 


namely, that of “wearing his old coat a year longer.” 
The young man, whom we shall hereafter call Joe Willing, 


was an intimate acquaintance of mine, and we had made an |) 
engagement to visit, on Christmas day, an old friend of ours |) 


who had two excellent daughters. I had just served out my || 
apprenticeship, and had some reason for thinking myself a 
man, and consequently, justifiable in what I was about doing; 





’ And here I beg | permission to digress a ‘moment in order to 
/express my utter abhorrence and detestation at seeing so many | 
| hobble-de- -hoys and boys make the most ridiculous carrica- | 
tures of themselves, by apeing the manners and dignity of | 
men. As well might a common monkey assume the air and 
|carriage of an Ourang-Outrang and expect to escape detection 
on account of being an ape, as for those apeish gentlemen to 
think of being taken for men because they are bipeds. 

Christmas eve came, and Joe, agreeably to appointment, 
met me at my room to talk over matters and complete our ar- 
rangements for the next day’s enterprise. 

“Well, Joe,” said I, taking from my trunk, which served | 
alike the double purpose of a wardrobe and toilet, a new suit, 
of blue cloth (not broad cloth,) with large gilt buttons, “what | 
|do you think of this for a present?” 

“Think very highly of it. You're a lucky dog, Ben; but | 
who in the world could have been so kind as to make you so, 
substantial a present?” taking the coat and examining it care- | 
fully, “splendid buttons these; you'll cut quite a dash to-mor- | 
row, boy.” 

“It’s my freedom suit,” was the proud reply. 

Never did a poor sinful mortal feel happier this side of the | 
“borne whence no traveller returns,” than I on that occasion. | 
Not, however, because of the intrinsic value of my new suit, | 
nor because of it being the first I ever owned, though both | 
these considerations were not then to be left out of the ques- | 
tion; but on account of the circumstances attending its recep- | 
tion; for with it I had received my master’s unqualified ap- 
probation of my conduct during my six years’ apprenticeship. | 
I felt something like Franklin when——but I am again di. | 
gressing, and hope the reader will pardon, not only my digres- 
sions, but also my too frequent reference to and repetition of 
the first person singular. If so,I will return to my story, 
though I may not stay there. 


| 





| 


my master received no small degree of a good character, and 
without waiting to hear what. Joe had to say, I continued: 

“I suppose my coat wont bear any comparison with the 
one I heard you speak of getting last week; the fit or adapta- 
tion of which to your outward man you have, no doubt, had 
the satisfaction of testing to-day?” 

At this remark Joe smiled as good-naturedly as ever I had 
seen him do before, (and he was always a good-natured fellow,) 
but judge of my surprise when I heard him say that he had 
not purchased a new coat, candidly avow his determination 
not to de so, and positive!y assert his intention to wear his 
old coat a year longer. Upon demanding an explanation of 
what I considered nothing more than a whimsical freak, he 
related the circumstances given in the commencement of this 
article, and furthermore stated that he had alzeady worn his 
| old coat two years. 

Next day, being Christmas, we visited our old friend, and 
spent a most pleasant and delightful time in the company of 
his two lovely and interesting daughters. Joe and Miss Sally, | 
I thought, kept rather too much by themselves, leaving Miss 
Mary andémyself in the company of the old man. Of this, | 
however, I had no reason to complain, as his conversation was | 
of a highly intellectual and instructive nature, and Miss Mary | 
proved herself not to have been a dull scholar of so good a} 
parent and instructor. A short time before we left the house | 
I observed Joe and the old gentleman closely engaged in con-| 
versation, and as they spoke very low, I suspected that! 
something serious was going on between Joe and Miss| 
Sally. On our way home I told Joe what I thought, when| 
he frankly acknowledged I was right, and that he had ac- 
tually, that day, received at the hand of his old friend, a Christ-| 
mas gift, with her consent, in the person of his lovely and 
loving daughter. In one month from that time I had the sat. | 
isfaction of seeing Ben Willing made the happy husband of 
as beautiful and amiable a wife as man could desire; and what | 
was as singular as it was unfashionable, he was married in| 
‘his old coat! 

Soon after Willing’s marriage, which took place about nine 
| years ago, he emigrated to the West. Last Fall, while trav- 
elling in the State of Illinois, and being in the neighborhood 
| where he lived, I paid him a visit, and found him the owner 
| of a first-rate, well-stocked farm of five hundred acres, which 
|| yielded annually an abundant harvest, and surrounded by| 
every thing that could have a tendency to render life com-| 
fortable. But the most interesting sight of all was his family. 























although I must confess, it being the first time in my life I had 
ever ventured upon a similar expedition, I felt rather queerly 
in view of the awkward figure I expected to cut before the 
ladies, having, in the ardor of my pursdit to gain a thorough 
practical knowledge of my profession, entirely overlooked or 
forgotten to take a single lesson in the art of politeness, alias 
dandyism. 


Mrs. Willing, although now the mother of five fine, healthy 
children, and much larger than when I last saw her, was still | 
as cheerful and ruddy, and looked as youthful as ever. Mr. 
and Mrs. Willing entreated me to spend several days in their 
house, but being anxious to get home, and business demanding 
my return, I was compelled, reluctantly, to refuse their kind 
invitation. During the few hours I spent with my friend Joe 


I was in a high flow of spirits, and giving vent to my thoughts, |! 


— 


Ir learned from him that he was not only the proprietor of the 
| farm on which he lived, but also possessed property in Vanda. 
| lia, the capitol of the State, to the amount of fifteen thousand 
dollars. In answer to the inquiry, how he managed to aory. 


|mulate so great amount of property, he good-humoredly re. 
i marked that he had never forgotten the advice given him by 
his first employer, but had continued to carry out the princi. 
|| ple in more ways than one, of “wearing his old coat a yea: 
| onger,” and he added, “it’s the sure way to wealth.” catovi. 


THE DEMON’S BRIDE, 
A LEGENDARY ROMAUNT. 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 


Iu the olden days of chivalry, 

There dwelt in a castle gray and high, 

A lady with eyes like the midnight sky— 
So deeply-darkly blue; 

And, like the sable shadowing, 

Which night’s storm-cloud o’er the billows fling, 
Was her ringlets jetty hue; 

And her form might well have been the theme 

Of an ancient Grecian sculptor’s dream, 
When visioning a Grace. 

But now, where once had been the glow 

Of the dark-red rose, deep thoughts of woe 
Had paled her perfect face; 

And her eyes, which had beamed with delights 

Though bright as e*er were sadly bright. 








Deep cause had that lady for mournful thought, 
And that glance of grief had been dearly bought. 
She had been betrothed to a youthful knight— 
The noblest of all the band, 
Who had gone, with spirits joyous and light, 
With him of the Lion Heart, to fight 
In the distant Holy Land. 
He went with vows of changeless love, 
And swore that years could his faith but prove 
To the lady Maddeline, 
He returned with a Moslem maiden bright, 
Whom he had rescued from heathenish night, 
And taught to believe in the only true light, 
And whom he had wedded—anh! faithless knight! — 
When away in Palestine. 


But Maddeline was an English maid; 

And when she first learned she had been betray’d, 
Revenge was her only thought: 

So she told to each of the knightly band, 

Who came in marriage to seek her hand, 

That he should be lord of her castles and land, 
Who killed sir Launcelot. 

But, few to win even that lady bright, 

Would enter the lists of mortal fight 

With a gallant, famed and accomplished knight 
Like sir Launcelot De Lisle, 

And every high-born cavalier, 

Who was urged to seize the shield and spear, 

For honor and love, full soon was made 

To feel the weight of the well tried blade, 
Which in Holy Land conquered erewhile. 


° 

One day, when the noble lady sate 

In her ancient hall, in ancestral state, 

Whilst armed menials ’round her wait 
To obey her look or word, 

And each his wish to speak had curbed, 

Lest that his lady might be disturbed— 

For her head upon her arm was lent, 

And her mind to thoughtful mood seemed bent— 
A trumpet’s voice was heard. 

Never before had such wild toud note 

Been breathed from the clarion’s brazen throat, 
As that which then awoke; 

And the old castellan entered in haste, 
And tremblingly he spoke, 

As he said that—“‘a knight, in black armour laced 
From head to foot,—at the castle gate, 

In a very bold and imperious tone, 

Had demanded to see his lady alone— 
The demand to be grauted straight.” 


‘¢Why trbemles thus that voice of thine?’? 
Asked the fair lady Maddeline, 
“Why do thine eyes so wildly shine? 
Why lookest thou thus around? 
Say, hast thou seen some elfin wight— 
Or the fearful form of some ghastly sprite? 
What ails thee thus old Avenel?” 
*SMy honored lady, I searce can tell; 
But surely he seemed like a fiend of hell— 
(I beg forgiveness o’er and o’er)— 
When he raised his casque; and yet he bore 
Himself like a high-born cavalier— 
But dread is the frown his features wear. 
His steed scarce touched the ground; 
I warrant him a charger fine— 
That coal black steed.”»—Said Maddeline, 
“Come, cease this prating’’—but again— 
Ere more she spoke—was heard the strain 
Of that wild trumpet’s sound. 


‘Haste quickly castellan, and bear 
These words from Maddeline de Vere 
To the bold knight—‘that never fear 








the 
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Has paar within this beans 
And, ‘less more fitting words to clothe 
His wish he find,—though I am loath 
To drive aught human from my gate— 
Yet here he shall not long await, 
But hastily depart.’ ” 
The duty did not seem to please 
The old castellan well; 
Yet forth he went with tottering knees, 
The lady’s charge to tell; 
But soon returned, with message more 
Courteous than that, which late he bore— 
“That very grieved was the stranger knight 
He had displeased the lady-bright, 
And prayed that she would be so good, 
As to forgive his language rude, 
Fresh as he was from recent strife, 
And from a soldier’s rough, wild life, 
Of late he scarce had time, to spare 
To gentler courtesies a share; 
And if the lady his crime forgave, 
And would but a moment lend him an ear 
On a matter of deep import, fore’er 
He’d be her willing levae.”’ 


“Admit the knight;’’ said Maddeline, 
“Should he will aught of harm 
To this person or those halls of mine, 
ur guards are strong of arm, 
And soon, from a turret lone and high, 
Through iron bars he shall see the sky. 
Let him enter at once; yet—first be learned 
His name.” Forth from the room 
The castellan went; but soon returned, 
Followed by one of giant frame, 
And announced, as into the hall he came, 
“The knight of the Sable Plume.” 
Over the eyes of the swarthy knight, 
Which flashad so wildly—vividly bright 
That almost did they seem to warm, 
The raven lashes hung 
Like dark clouds, ominous of storm, 
Above a bright sun flung. 


“Most beautiful lady of Castle Vere,” 

Thus spake the stranger cavalier 
“Fen in my distant hone— 

In a foreign land, I heard of thy charms; 

And, accoutred thus in my well-tried arms, 
To see thee I have come, 

And that thou’It accept my poor service to pray, 

To meet in the lists of mortal fray, 

In this most righteous quarrel of thine, 

The traitor, who wronged fair Maddeline.”? 

“Right welcome, sir knight, to these walls of ours’”— 
Said the lovely lady De Vere, 

‘Thou must pass with us a few social hours, 
And partake of our humble cheer, 

Ere on this errand thou dost proceed, 

For of food and rest thou wilt have much need.” 

Then to her menials she turned her head, 

And ordered the banquet forthwith to be spread; 

Then again to the cavalier she said; 

“To one, like me, and orphan maid, 
Without a native claim 

Or a single knight, her wrongs to right, 

*Tis a pleasant thing to see, sir knight, 
One of such prowess and fame 

Come forth in her rightful cause to fight, 
And, by my sacred word, 

Should’st thou o’ercome this false De Lisle, 

I should think that my fate at length deigned to smile, 
To give me so noble a lord.”” 


The knight, in words of courtesy fine, 
Thanked the lady Maddeline; 
Then added;—“I fear, that the lady De Vere 
To grant me this boon will not consent— 
That she will sign this instrument 
With her own blood, and by her hand— 
Such is the custom of our Jand.— 
By this she will swear to be mine fore’er, 
Should I kill this traitor-cavalier, 
By whom she has been betraged.?? 
“If this is all that thou dost ask”— 
Said Maddeline—“tis an easy task.” 
And she drew a dagger-blade 
From her girded waist, and stabbed her arm, 
The blood from the wound flowed red and warm; 
Then dipt a pen in the crimson flood, 
And signed the deed with her own life blood. 
—— The knight partook of the banquet spread, 
Then on his errand swiftly sped. 
The castle clock had tolled midnight, 
When in her ehamber the lady bright 
Awoke with a sudden start: 
The expiring lamp cast a light of gloom 
Around the richly furnished-room;— 
But wildly beat her heart, 
When she saw the knight of the Sable Plume; 
Near her he stilly stood, 
O’er his features played a stern, grim smile, 
While he held in his hand the head of De Lisle, 
Dripping with freshly-shed blood. 


At length he spoke to the lady pale, 
Who trembled at every tone,— 

“Thou see’st that my prowess did not fail, 
De Lisle to the shades has gone; 


Here is thine enemy’s head; and now 
I claim fulfilment of thy vow; 
And thou must go with me, 
Full many a long and weary mile 
Away from this thy native isle,— 
Wherever my home may be; 
For this is the vow, which thou did’st swear, 
That thou would’st be mine own fore’er”’ 


His words were like a mighty spell, 

And the lady knew their power well; 

She felt, with heart of deepest woe, 

That with him she was forced to go; 
So she rose, and, to the gate 

Of the castle-yard, followed him— 

That knight with features dark and grim— 
Where his steed did his coming wait: 


| broken, she wept, she mourned, and she died, because the 


child of her hopes and affections had renounced the church of 
his fathers. Calvin died at Geneva in 1564. A canon of the 
cathedral at Cambray, two or three years ago, was the last 
member of the Lefrancq family. Of the Cauvin family only 
four or five persons remain: not one of the name is to be found. 
J. M. J. 
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With the lady he sprang on that coal-black steed, 
And darted away with the lightning’s speed, 
And, ne’er since that hour, has human ear 
Heard aught of Maddeline De Vere. 


*Tis said that *twas the demon’s self, 
Who had taken the form of mortal elf, 
And the bearing of noble knight, 
To win a soul to his dark intent, 
And that heaven success to his purpose sent, 
To punish that lady bright 
For her heart’s revengeful wish, that sought 
Forever the death of sir Launcelot; 
For, by the success of that vengeance, was brought 
A fate of which she had little thought— 
The dark fate she met that night. 


THE SEVENTEEN PROVINCES. 
Original. 


In the little town of Cambray, at the corner of St. Nicho- 





|| slight degree, to improve the condition of Europe, and to des- 


‘las Street, and not far from the abbey of the holy sepulchre, 
‘there was, about sixty years ago, a tavern which, from the 
' Spanish style of its architecture, was evidently built in the fif- 
| teenth or sixteenth century. On the sign in front the travel- 
‘ler could distinguish these words, curiously painted in purple 


| letters: . 
AUX DIX-SEPT PROVINCES. 


Of this venerable structure nothing now remains but a few 
subterranean stables and the sign, which is still used to desig- 
nate a building of modern erection, and ordinary appearance 
| occupying the same place. The reader will regret its destruc- 
tion; for in ita man was nurtured who contributed, in no 


| troy the superstition of ages; a man whose genius will be ad- 
mired when kings and empires are forgotten:—that man was 
| Calvin. 
The old tavern “the Seventeen Province,” -in—1508, was 








the property of Jacques Lefrancq. Jacques was a jovial, good- 
| natured fellow; small in stature, but large in body like most 
‘of his brothers in Flanders. In consequence of his industry 
| and attention, or rather, in consequence of the beauty of his 
| daughter Jeanne, whose black eyes, pretty face, and sweet 
smiles drew around a crowd of admirers, Jaques Lefrancq in- 
creased in wealth and importance, and the country could not 
produce a happier or more contented man tha the Merry, 
| bustling host of “the Seventeen Provinces.” 
Jacques contrived to lay up a handsome patrimony for the 
‘lovely Jeanne, Thus, when a traveller, named Philip Cauvin, 


any ostensible object in view, told him, that he loved Jeanne 
and that she loved him, and that he presumed there could be 
|no objection to their marriage especially as he should realize 
| at least fifteen hundred livers every year, Jacques replied “I | 





' she make a good choice, for Ican give hertwelve thousand livers 
lat any time fora marriage-portion.” However he soon con- 
sented to the marriage. Philip Cauvin and his wife remained 


| moved for a time, to Nogon, where a child was born whom they 
ii named Jean Cauvin. 


| 


|| The good vicar who baptized Jean Cauvin little thought 








| AMERICAN youtTH.—Many very flattering and no doubt wéll 
| deserved compliments, have from time to time, been given by 
| the presses of this and other countries, to this interesting por- 
' tion of the American community; and it is not surprising 
that a class of individuals, sustaining such important relation- 
| ship to our government, should obtain the attention and care- 
| ful consideration of those who have at heart the perpetuation 
|of our national liberties and the well being of future genera- 
‘tions—for into their hands, must of necessity pass the obliga- 
|tions and vast responsibilities, which now claim the regard 
'and command the services of their fathers. We cannot think 
| however that the boys of our country, should be flattered into 
ithe idea that they are “men at thirteen years,” as has been 

but recently remarked by an intelligent and well meaning 

foreigner, whose courtesy, may do very well as far as “pleas- 

‘ing the fancy” goes, but might be somewhat dangerous in 
practice. - 

Compliments to our national character, expressed by those 
|of our own, or other lands, whose opinions are entitled to re- 
| spectful deference, are calculated to excite a patriotic pride, 
|and may possibly create or improve a spirit of laudable emu- 
lation, but when these intended compliments are carried to too 
{great length they are as words cast upon the “idle wind”— 
| of no avail whatever, or their influence is decidedly injurious. 
It must be considered as exceedingly puerile flattery, to say 
that our youths are men at “thirteen” and it is exceedingly 
disadvantageous to three fourth of themselves and not a few 
of their friends, for them to imagine themselves men even at 
“nineteen,” and the very few at the latter age, who deserve 
the honored appellation of man, perhaps think the least of it, 
land are the more unassuming and respectful in their beha- 
| vior; many are fops a great deal too soon,—men in reality, by 
far too late for their own good or for the happiness of their 
families. Some there are however, who enter upon the re- 
sponsibilities of life with credit to themselves and to their 
guardians; to these, the authorities and obligations of our go- 
vernment may be delivered with safety, and it isto be hoped 
|the number of these will be sufficient to sustain it. 

| Parental influence in this country ceases with the minor at 
‘too early an age, and he is thrust with but little preparation 
|and less experience upon the active arena of life, where he is 
‘compelled to encounter the fearful odds he finds arrayed 
|against him, and the chances are many in opposition to his 
‘limited opportunities of success. The law takes cognizance 
of the individual and recognises him as man, at the age of 


who had lodged three months at the tavern without having || twenty-one years, but long before that period, the majority be- 





'gin their career of vice. Did the reins of parental govern- 
| ment and affectionate parental authority, but restrain the lad 
|| and check his inclinations to wander in the path of evil, until 
‘the period of his lawful manhood, the probabilities would be 


‘care not whether my daughter marry a rich or a poor man if| in favor of a correct and virtuous life, for then his judgment 


| would be partially matured and his habits somewhat estab- 
| lished; but send him forth with full privilege to play the man 
lat thirteen and there can be little question, but that he will 


| for several months at the “Sventeen Province,” and then re- || be pretty well advanced in vagabondism at twenty one. 


1) 


| The path of pleasure presents allurements, which to t 
|| young who are unadvised, are almost irresistable, and too fre- 
|| quently @ course commenced in amusements considered per., 


|| that he whom he then held in his arms, would, in the course || fectly innocent such as the more experienced may tolerate, is 
| of a few years, be anathematized by the church, and become || continued by gradual and inperceptible advances, until disipa- 








| him to continue his studies in Paris. Converted to the relig- 





pagator. 


Poor Jeanne, the mother of Calvin, died at Cambray, when 
|| the fame of her son was spread far and wide. Her heart was 





_one of its most violent opposers. Destined by his pious mother | tion ensued and the unfortunate being is upon the high road to 
|| from his birth to the church, Cauvin who changed his name || ruin. Thousands have been wrecked and forever lost, whom 
ito Calvin, received an excellent education. At the age of| | a word in season from those who should have possessed influence 
| eighteen he obtained a curacy, the revenues of which enabled || | might have saved! ‘Thousands art yet on their way to irre- 


|| trievable destruction who may be rescued by. the exercise 


j|ion of the reformers, through the instrumentality of his coun- || of the proper means. 
| tryman Oliveton, he abadoned the study of theology. But, in|} There is one radical and lamentable error in our judicial and 
1538, he went to Geneva and was elected to fill the chair of|| municipal regulations;—it is this: the law fosters and encour- 
theology. He then prepared that confession of faith which is || ages the causes which, in a great degree, render its existence 
styled Calvinism in honor of its renowned defender and pro-jnecessary. It re@Bgnizes and gives aut 


blishments 
—legal hells they may be called—whiclt it were, the 
avenue of life on both sides. Through this avenue the young, 
the inexperienced must pass, and fortunate is he who escapes 








unscathed. The law, to be sure, charters and gives assistance 
to institutions for mental and moral culture, but for every one 


of these that flourishes under its protection, an hundred li-| 


censed evils encouraged by its sanction, stand ready to devour 
its fruits of usefulness, and prostrate the proud fabric of in- 
teliect it would otherwise be the happy instrument of rear- 


ing. 


fountain, and the stream will be also pure.” | 
When we look abroad and behold the thousands and the | 
tens of thousands of young men who are growing up in dis- | 
_sipation and vileritss, we tremble indeed for the future pros- | 
perity of our now free and happy land. We see among them | 
the seeds of anarchy, and when these shall increase to such a 
degree as to overwhelm the moral influence existing among the 
virtuous, then, indeed, may the knell of freedom begin; for then 
the proud superstructure of liberty, built up by the energies 
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- 
| it eminent success. 


— 





|editor; and a very fine vignette. The reading contents are 
| from writers of known ability and nearly all original. 


Famity Macazine.—The first number of the new volume 
| of a periodical bearing this title, purporting to be a monthly 
abstract of general knowledge, has been sent us. It is pub- 
lished by T. A. Richards and Brother and conducted by an 
association of gentlemen. The work is published in the style 
of the penny magazine and embellished with several hundred 





|in the literary world. The resources of Mr. white appear to 
|be ample, and with equivalent industry he can scarcely fail to 
| render his magazine every thing that is necessary to ensure 


|| Lapy’s Boox—for June.—This magazine has been in hand 
We talk of pauperism—we talk of crime, and we || more than a week, but having given place in our last to the 
spend our energies and strength in devising ways and means | ladies we were necessarily obliged to defer a notice of their 
whereby to effect a reformation. Let us reform our laws and || “Book” until now. The number is embellished with an en- 
reform will follow throughout our communities. “Purify the | gtaving entitled “The storm”—illustrated by Mrs. Hale the 


| 





and cemented by the blood of our forefathers, will commence || engravings; there are fourteen or fifteen in the present issue. 

its decay. The fourthcoming volume will embrace articles on History, 
As a nation we are too much absorbed in money making. || Natural History, Astronomy, Geography, Chymistry, Botany, 

Mammon is our idol, and we may worship until our overthrow || Architecture, Mechanics Agriculture. American Biography 

is accomplished. We charter banks where we should estab- || &c. &c. 

lish common schools—we incorporate companies for the ac- || Orders post paid addressed to T. A. Richards and Brother 

cumulation of wealth, and disregard, almost entirely, associa- || periodical depot—Baltimore, will meet attention. 

tions for moral improvement—we license temples of darkness =————— 

and desolation, and with the profits arising therefrom build || [apres Companton.—By some means the notice of this ma- 

prisons and poorhouses. Our inconsistencies are apparent; | pazine for May was mislaid and we were thereby prevented 

and instead of adopting measures by which they may be har- | saying, as we intended, that it was the best number we have 

monized, we continue to widen the breach which already yawns || had the pleasure of examining, the peices were all original 

fearfully, and threatens us with difficulty and perhaps destruc- || and from the pens of distinguished writers. 

tion. It is not our design to denounce banks and incorporated The number for June is at hand, embellished with a very 

institutions, as our remarks, if unqualified, may seem to indi- || fing engraving of the “wrecked Mariner” and two pages of| 

cate; these are useful, and do well enough in their proper || ysic, The reading contents are principaly original. Mr. 

places; but they should not absorb all our energies, nor da! g,owden has redeemed his promise of improving the “Ladies 








they deserve the great share of attention they receive at the | Companion,” and it is due to himself that the ladies should 
expense of more enlightening and improving institutions. remunerate him therefor. 

We would express a hope that some method may be devised 
by which a chain of moral influence shall be thrown around | 
the youth of our country that may direct them to their better 
interests, and incline them to those deeds of virtue by which 
alone they will be enabled to sustain the high character they || 
would claim of American citizens. 





ROMEO AND JULIET, 


The original story of Romoe and Juliet, written two or 
three hundred years before Shakspeare’s time, “in very choice 
Italian,” is published in the Knickerbocker for May. It is 
5 the undoubted source of the great Dramatist’s immortal play; 
Ba.rimorE museum.—The propriter of this establishment || and the reader is struck with the beauty and simple pathos of 
has procured a living Ourang Outang from Sierra Leone ||the tale. The following extract succeeds the account of the 
which he is now exhibiting for the instruction as well as grati- marriage of the two lovers in friar Lawrence’s cell. 
fication of the Naturalist and amusement of the less scientific. “The two lovers having become, as wé have heard, secretly 
This animal is probably from the interior of Africa and || husband and wife, many nights of their love they happily en-| 
without question bears a strong resemblance to his near neigh- || joyed, expecting in time to find means by which the father of 
bors—the natives, as similarity to the human form may be || the lady, whom they knew to be contrary to their wishes might | 
traced throughout his body. Having a pretty well formed ||be appeased. And matters being thus, it happened that for- 
phrenological head, he has been induced to take up phrenology || tune, enemy of every earthly joy, scattering I know not what | 
as astudy, and manifests a desire to examine the head of every bad seed, caused to be renewed between their families the now 
one who exhibits any feelings of friendship towards him. | almos#expired enmity, in such a manner that turning things 
The Tyrol singers have been amusing the visiters of the | upside down, neither the Montagues yielding to the Capulets, 
saloon with some of their national sport, and upon their re- | nor the Capulats to the Montagues, they once encountered in | 
tiring the enterprizing manager will no doubt continue to fur- || the public streets, where Romeo, combatting, and having re- 


nish new and interesting amusements for his friends. || gard to his lady, avoided striking any one of her family, yet 
——— |many of his men being now wounded, and almost all driven | 


|from the street, overcome with anger, he ran upon Tybalt 
Capulet, who appeared the fiercest of his enemies, and at a 
single blow stretched him dead on the earth, and put the! 
others to route, who were already terrified by his death. Ro- 
meo had been seen to strike Tybalt, so that the homicide 


PHYSICIAN HEAL THYSELF.—We can scarcely conceive of a 
circumstance to which this adage would be more appropri- i 
ately applied, than one which occurred in our walks a few | 
days ago. Two German boys of about ten and twelve years || 
of age, who had been but a short time in the city, and _per- | 
haps for the want of better employment, were engaged in ||Could not be concealed—whence, the quarrel being brought 
“discoursing eloquent music” to the crowd and picking up a_|| before the ruler, each of the Capulets, cried out against Ro- 
few coppers, as they said, for the support of an aged and in. || meo alone; wherefore, by the court, he was banished forever, 
‘firm mother, and four sisters, younger than themselves. While | ftom Verona. 
listening to the sounds and wondering that boys so young | ‘Now of what heart, seeing these things, the miserable girl 
should be able to play the ministrel to such perfeetion, we | became, every maiden who truly loves, can easily find out by 
heard a rough voice in our rear, call out, “Well! dont that beat | putting ‘herself in her place. She wept so incessently that 
any thing for a living and a lazy life.’ The remark was | N0 one could console her; and her affliction was so much the 
followed by a hoarse and hearty laugh, and turning round our | More severe, as she dared not discover to any one her mis. 
eyes encountered a spectacle that filled our hearts with dis-| fortunes. On the other hand, to abandon her and to quit his 
gust and pity—a miserable bloated wretch was standing in || country, sorely afflicted the young man; neither wishing on 
the door of his filthy grogshop, with a decanter in his tremb- || ny account to depart without taking a tearful leave of her, and 
ling hand, pouring out rum for a customer, and rediculing the || °t being able to go to her house, he had resource to the friar. 
idea of children making a few pence by such means which || By a servant of her father, very faithful to Romeo, she was 
was industry, when compared with his occupation. informed she must go to him, and she went. © And both hav- 
. = ing entered the confessional, for a long time they there be- 
Sournern Lrrerary Messencer.—This periodical continues || wailed their afflictions. Yet at last she said tp him: “What 
to visit us with its usual variety of solid and sprightly compo- jjshall I do with you? I have not the heart to live longer; it 
sitions. The‘ntimber® before us (May) is particularly inter-|| would be better that I should go with you, wherever you go. 
esting, containing articles from the pens of Mrs Sigourney ||I will cut off this hair and will go behind you like a servant, 
Francis Leiber, Miss Draper and other writers, distinguished j and you cannot be better or more faithfully served by others, 

















|| wherefore the mother said to her: 





than by me.” “It would not please God, my dear soul, that 
when you go with me it should be in any other guise than as 
my wife,” said Romeo to her. “But because I am certain 
that matters cannot remain long as they are, and that peace 
must soon ensue between our friends, when I shall easily ob. 
tain pardon of the Ruler, I intend that you shall remain here 
some days without my body for my soul is ever with you: 
And even if things do not turn out asI plan, we will take 
some other means to live,” And this being arranged between 
them, having embraced a thousand times, they separated in 
tears; the lady praying him to remain near her as possible, 
and not go to Rome or Florence, as he had said. A few days 
after, Romeo, who till then had been concealed in the mon. 
astory of friar Lawrence, set out and fled to Mantua, like 
one dead; having first told the servant of the lady to immedi. 
ately inform the friar of whatsoever he should hear of him at 
the house; and to faithfully perform every thing the girl com. 
manded him, if he desired the remainder of the promised 
gift. 

“Rome having now set out many days, and the girl appear. 
ing tearful, which caused her great beauty to fail, was asked 
many times by her mother, who tenderly loved her, with flat. 
tering words, whence originated her tears—saying, “Oh, my 
daughter, equally beloved by me with my life, what sorrow 
has for a short time afflicted you? Whence is it you are not 
for a period without weeping? If perhaps you desire any 
thing let it be known to me, for in every thing lawful I will 
console you.” Nevertheless weak reasons were always ren. 
dered by the girl for such lamentations. Whence the mother 
thought she desired a husband, which concealed through fear 
or shame, produced her affliction. One day thinking she 
sought the health of her child, and to avoid her death, she 
said to her husband: “My lord Antonio, I now see our girl 
weeping for many days, so that she is not, as you yourself 
may see, what she was. And althoughI have much inquired 
of her the occasion of her lamentation, I cannot draw from 
her whence it arises; neither can I say myself whence it proceeds, 
if not from a desire of being married, which like a prudent girl 
she would not dare make public. Wherefore before she is 
much consumed, I should say it would be well to give her a 
husband; as the ladies when they advance beyond this, lose 
rather than increase their beauty. Beside they are not mer- 
chandize, to be kept long in the house; although, in truth, I 
never knew Juliet in any act other than virtuous. The dowry 
I know you prepared some days ago, let us take care, then, to 
provide a suitable husband.” Sir Antonio answered that it 
would be well to marry her; and commended much his daugh- 
ter, who, having this desire, preferred rather to afflict herself 
than to confide in him or her mother; and in a few days he 
began to negotiute the marriage with one of the counts of 
Lodrone, 

“And now, being near the conclusion, the mother thinking 
to do very great pleasure to the girl, said to her; “Cheer up 
now my daughter, for in a few days you shall be suitably 
married to a great gentleman, and the occasion of your lam- 
entation will cease; the which although you do not wish to 
tell me, yet by the grace of God I understood; and have so 
labored with your father, that you shall be gratified.” At 
these words the beautiful girl could not restrain her tears, 
“Do you suppose that I 
would tell you lies? Eight days will not pass before you shall 
be the wife of a handsome knight, of the house of Lodrone.” 
The girl at these words redoubled her lamentation. Therefore 
the mother, flattering said to her: “My duughter are you not 
then contented.” To whom she replied: “No mother, I shail 
never be contented. At this the mother subjoined: “What, 
then, do you wish? ‘Tell it me for Iam disposed to do any 
thing for you.” Then said the girl; “I should wish to die, 
and nothing else.” - 

“Upon this madam Giovanna, (for thus was her mother 
named,) who was a wise woman, understood that her daugh- 
ter was inflamed with love: and having answered her, I know 
not what, she left her. And in the evening, her husband hav- 
ing come, she related to him what the girl, weeping, had told 
her, which much displeased him; and he thought it would be 
well, before the engagement proceeded farther, to prevent fal- 
ling into any shame, to learn her opinion in the matter. And 
having caused her, one day, to come before him, he said to 
her: “Juliet, (for this was the name of the young girl,) ‘I am 
about to marry you nobly; will you not be satisfied with it, 
daughter?” ‘To whom the girl having kept silent some time, 
answered: “My father, no!—I shall not be contented.” “How, 
do you wish then to enter the nunnery?” said the father. And 
she: “My lord, I know not;” and tears accompanied her 
words. The father replied: » “This, I know you do not wish. 
Give yourself, then, peace, for I intend to have you married to 
one of the counts of Lodrone.” To this, the sorrowing girl, 
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weeping much, answered: “This may never be.” Then Sir 


Antonio, much disturbed, threatened her very severely, if she 
dared to contradict his wishes; and moreover if she did not 
declare the occasion of her tears. And not being able to draw 
any thing from her but tears, discontented beyond measure, 
he left her with her mother Giovanna; nor could he discover 
on whom her affections were fixed. 


TO sii ata 





Original. 





Loved of my soul farewell! 
The pang is o’er; 
And we may meet to dwell, 
On earth no more. 
But there’s a land of rest, 
Brighter than this— 
Where we may with the blest, 
Wander in bliss. 
O may our happy spirits, freed from care 
‘Together gain a glorious porton there. 


The angry waves that dash 
On time’s dark sea, 
Thy little bark may lash, 
Most fearfully; 
Upon thy doubtful path, 
Storms may arise, 
And in their darkling wrath 
Gloom all the skies, 
But look thee on through clouds and storms afar, 
And make the light of heaven thy guiding star. 


By seeking thou may’st find, 
In silent prayer, 
A constant peace of mind, 
Untouched by care. 
Like Christian kneel beside 
Thy bed at even, 
And for a gracious guide 
Petition heaven, 
For happiness is ever found complete, 
When we a Saviour in communion meet. 





O seek with all thy heart 
Favor with God, 
And thou shalt have a part 
In his abode; 
The friends that fondly love, 
On this dark shore, 
Shall meet in climes above, 
To part no more, 
And God who now doth hear the lowly prayer, 
Shall be our happiness forever there. 
Baltimore, 1837. E. C. 








A FRONTIER HISTORY, 
PERUQUE VILLAGE. 


During the existence of the Spanish Government in Mis- | duty of the Government to protect them; or by their property 


souri, a number of the French inhabitants formed a village on 
the Peruque creek, near the Mississippi, in what is now St. 


Charles county. They erected comfortable houses, built barns, || been compelled unwillingly to abandon their village, justice | 
horsemills, and other necessary buildings, enclosed small farms || would seem to require that they should be remunerated at the | 
for the cultivation of wheat and corn, picketed in yards, gar- || expense of the nation. ] 
dens and orchards, and lived in peace and happiness. The | 


Indians were their neighbors, but they contrived to live and | 
trade in peace even with the natives of the forest. The French | 
village was a place of frequent amusement—the inhabitants | 
having carried to the wild frontier all the jovial pleasantry | 
and love of music and dancing that distinguishes their coun. 
trymen in Europe. When the country was ceded to the Uni-| 





ted States, a portion of the old inhabitants were rather dissatis- | 
fied in being thus transferred over to a nation of whose laws, | 


language and manners they were totally ignorant: but they | 
quietly acquiesced in the change of Government, and retained | 


peaceful and quiet inhabitants of Peruque village began to feel | 
the effects of savage hostilitics. Tney were frequently har- | 


rassed by hostile visits from the Indians, their cattle and hogs |cowardly crime, destitute ‘of dignity, for, as it has been ob-|| steamboats that come to our cit 


were killed, their horses stolen, and they themselves were | 
compelled to keep constantly on the lookout for fear of being 
surprised and murdered. Alarmed at this situation of affairs; 
a number of the villagers forsook their homes and sought a'| 


safer abode in the town of St. Charles and its vicinity. After || notion often came across my mind that I was destined to play | ¥¥"¢- ss 
the war had lasted about one year, there were only eight fami-||a great part, and that, if any crime was about to be commited|| A lady named Sykes v 
lies left in the Peruque village. These had property which|| it was to me that the glorious task was assigned of punishing || Vermont for kissing a gent 
they considered valuable, and homes which had long been} the guilty, and saving the innocent. To conceal myself be. | any honest woman ought n 
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found by them to be happy and comfortable, and they deter- 
| mined to stick to their homes and firesides at all hazards. The 
| United States Rangers were at that time traversing the coun- 
|try in-different directions for the defence of the frontier, march- 
ling from one’ fort to another, and visiting different exposed 
| portions of the settlements, but not remaining long at any one 
| place. 
| They frequently came to the Peruque village, and were often 
as troublesome to the villagers as the Indians themselves. Af- 
ter the war had progressed for some time, a company of Ran- 
'gers arrived at the Peruque village, and after a consultation 
lof the officers, they informed the inhabitants that the Peruque 
| village, was an exposed and defenceless post, that it served to 
‘tempt and attract the savages, and drew them upon the settle- 
| ments, and that the public safety and welfare required that the 
| village should be abandoned. Orders were accordingly given 
| that all the villagers should remove to the more densely in- 
|habited neighborhoods. In vain did the unoffending inhabi- 
itants object to the desertion of their former happy homes; 
|they were compelled to move. Their large stock of hogs, and 
|many of their horses and cattle that were ranging in the 
| woods were totally lost. The houses in which they had long 
lived were occupied by the Rangers as barracks; the crops of 
| wheat which filled their barns were freely fed to the Rangers’ 
horses, and their corn fields were destroyed by the same means, 
The Rangers occupied their houses as barracks, burnt the 
| pickets and rails of their enclosures for firewood, and did con- 
|siderable injury to their houses and out-buildings. The villa- 
gers sought a home in the town of St. Charles, and remained | 
until the close of the war. When the war was over the villa- 
igers returned to the Peruque village, but they found it a scene 
(of desolation and ruin. ‘Their houses, mill, out-building, 
|fences, and pickets were burnt, and their improvements to- | 
tally destroyed. Their farms were rendered useless, and they 
| were stripped of the proceeds of years of labor. They searched 
|in vain for their cattle, their hogs and horses; they had been | 
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hind a column was the action of a moment, for great men 
conceive great things at critical epochs. 

President— to the point—to the point if you please. 

Witness—Very well, just as you please. Presently I be- 
held from the place of my concealment the two prisoners re- 
turn, with villanous aspect, and approaching the victim of the 
rosy god of wine, they commenced picking his pocket. Pre- 
sident, I was not alarmed for I had t orous sons, the 
very picture of myself, with me. We rushed to the spot, and 
animated by the most elevated thoughts for the protection of 
society and all men overwhelmed with wine, we seized the two 
robbers in the very act of mal-appropriation. Every good 
citizen would have done the same, I imagine; for our beloved 
country and the public at large, are equally in rested im the 
safety of the streets of a capital whichis not only'the eentre of 
Europe, but the centre of civilizatiop, and, I think, the capi- 
tal of the entire world. In the code I pursued, I believe no 
blame can be attached to me for having taken upon myself in 
conjuntion with my two vigorous sons, the very picture of 
myself, to repress crime, and to become the protector of an 
inoffensive drunkard. At all events, conscience does not re- 
proach me. 

President—Why should it? On the contrary, much praise 
is due to you. 1 

Witness—That is just what I said to myself; nothing in the 
world ought to hinder an honest man from obeying the cry of 
conscience. 
President—Well, well? you have disclosed all you know, 
sit down. 
Witness—And to allow any personal motives to hinder me 
from acting would be to incur general disapprobation—for 
President—Enough, sir; sit down. 
Witness—(continuing)—For the social wants required one 
to— 
President—Sit down. 
Witness—Afford mutual help, which— 
President—Will you sit down? 





| destroyed by the savages or used as food for the Rangers. 

| The desolation of the Peruque village was so complete, and 
its ruin so total, that none of the inhabitants ever afterwards 
{removed their families to their former favorite homes. For 
fifteen years afterwards, Peruque village was entirely unin- 
|habited, and it was only within a few years past that one or: 
|two French families have again settled on the spot where the 
—— stood. Its former inhabitants sought other homes in 
| the vicinity of St. Charles, and being in indigent circumstances, | 
|encumbered with large families, ignorant of our language and 
|laws, they have never hitherto either sought or obtained com- | 
| pensation for their losses from the Government to which they 
| were transferred. As their Josses were sustained in conse- 
| quence of the attacks of the enemy, against whom it, was the 


being used for the gallant and hardy Rangers ‘who were sta- 


Witness—Alone can be of real protection to citizens. 
President—Officer, make the witness resume his seat. 
Witness (speaking as he is, led away by the officer) Against 
the spoliation of the nocturnal robbers. 

Officer (forcing witness to his seat)—Come, come, we have 
had quite enough. 

Witness (rising “a minute or two afterwards)—Who infest 
Paris. 

The witness having thus completed his oration, did not fur- 
ther interrupt the proceedings. 


Weppep .irr.—I love to get unobserved into a corner, and 
watch the bride in her white attire, and with her smiling face 
and her soft eyes moving before me in their pfide of life, 
weave a waking dream of her future happiness, and pursuade 





tioned there for the defence of the frontier, and after they had | 


Such was the history of the Peruque village, and it is simi- 
lar to the history of many of the ancient French villages; for, | 
while some of them have grown to be flourishing cities, others || 
at this day are literally “Deserted Villages,” whose history is 
romantic and interesting, and at the same time true. i 











AN ORATORICAL WITNESS. i 

The following very amusing scene took place at the Police | 
Correctionelle in Paris. Two men being placed at the bar, | 
the case against them was thus stated: 


|the drunken individual, perhaps the two strangers were about || 
to rob him—an action, gentleman of the jury, altogether, bad, a || 


served in ancient history— I 

President (interrupting)—Never mind ancient history, if) 
| you please. | 
Witness—Very well, just as you please. To proceed. The! 





: tigi % A and making him forget even himself, in her youn 
posssession of their village as pilots, voyagers, traders, and|| Witness—I was going down the street St. Jaques, when I |! shadowed beauty. I go forward for years; and sq 


trappers, whilst a portion of them pursued the more quiet pur- || perceived a stranger leaning against the rails of the hospital! piant hair put soberly away from her brow, an 
— of — The Peruque village wasa frontier post, | rather the worse for liquor. ‘'wo persons were supporting | graces repined into dignity, and her bright lov 
and much exposed to Indian depredations, but they always re- || him, one on the right and the other left. When they saw me || ‘ j 

mained at peace with the savages until about the time = war | they went away suddenly. Here is a lovely west I to| eset 95 en ana 
broke out between Great Britain and the United States. At | myself; here are two men performing the most sacred duties || fervent love and delicate attention which ? 
that period there were frequent signs of Indian hostilities. || of holy morality, in affording assistance to a man incapable t fair children are growing up about the 
The whole frontier was in a state of alarm. Murders and \|of taking care of himself. This pure reflection was, however || o¢ honor and untroubled years, and are g 
massacres of families began to occur in different places. The || soon followed by the most sinister suspicion. In giving aid to | gie'_ Willis. 


myself that it will be true. I think how they will sit upon 
the luxuriant sofa as the twilight falls, and build gay hopes, 
and murmur in low tones the now unforbidden tenderness, and 
how thrillingly the allowed kiss and the beautiful endearments 
of wedded life will make even the parting joyous, and how 
gladly they will come back from the crowd and empty mifth 
of the gay, to each others quiet company. ' I picture to my- 
that young creature who hlushes even now, at his hesitating 
caress, listening eager for his footsteps, as thenight steals on 
and wishing that he would come;" and when he enters at last, 
with an affection undying as his pulse,and folds her to his bosory 
an feel the very tide that goes flowing through his heart 
gaze with him on her graceful form as she moves abo 
for the kind offices of affeetion, soothing all his unquj 


A gentleman, who arrived on bo; 


whom he saw upon the Levee 
Hotel was. “Lord, massa,” se 
many dollars as [knows where a 
said the stranger,*and I'll fg 
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MY COUNTRY, 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 






Original. 





Cold be the heart that all unmoved can gaze 
Upon its birth-place and restrain its praise, 
Though Me@ipand barren—as the desert bare, 
May be that spot; no flowers springing there, 
To win the homage in the Stranger’s breast, 
Yet call it nome and it is more than blest. 









My own proud country! every hill and vale, 
Proclaims thy glory—and the pleasing tale, 
Caught by the winds that murmur o’er the sea, 
Is borne to landg that tribute yield to thee. 








What though no e-worn tower, nor ruined pile, 

Nor broken column where the moonbeams smile; 

Nor shivered shrine, nor Patriarchal graves, 

The pilgrim call from o’er the “waste of waves” — 

Thou yet art destined like that glorious star 

Which brought the Magi from their homes afar, 

To lead the Nations by thy beacon ray, 

From Tyrant thraldom to bright Freedom’s day. 
Richmond, Va. June 1837. 










PUMPING A WITNESS, 
BREACH OF PROMISE CASE. 
BARDEL U8. PICKWICK. 

In the Pickwick papers there is an amusing report of the 
trial of the above case. Sergeant Buzfuz and Méssrs Dodson 
and Fogg, counsel for Plaintiff and Sergeant Snubbin for de- 
fendent. We copy the examination of Sam Weller - by plain- 
tiff’s counsel. Paw ow 

Sergeant Buzfuz now rose with more importance than the 
had yet exhibited, if that were possible, and vociferated “call 
Samuel Weller!” 

It was quite unnecescary to call Samuel Weller, for Samuel 
Weller stepped briskly into the box the instant his name was 
pronounced; and placing his hat on the floor, and his arms 
on the rail, took a birds-eye view of the bar, and a compre- 
hensive survey of the bench, with a remarkable cheerful and 
lively aspect. 

“What's your name, sir?” inquired the judge. 

“Sam Weller, my lord.” replied that gentleman. 

“Do you' spell it with a “V” or a “W?” inquired the judge. 

“That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, my 
lord,” replied Sam, “I never had occasion to spell it more 
than once or twice in my life, but I spells it with a “V.” 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud, 

“Quite right Samivel: quite right. Put it down a we, my 
lord, put it down a we.’ 

“Who"is that that dares to address the court?” said the little 
judge, looking up—“Usher.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Bring that person here instantly.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

But ag the usher did’nt find the person he did’nt bring him; 
and after a great commotion, all the people who had got up 
to look for the culprit sat down again. The little judge turn. 
ed to the witness as soon as his indignation would allow him 
o speak, and said— 

‘Do you know who that was sir?” 
tather suspect it was my father, my lord,” replied Sam. 
you see him here now?” said the judge. 











































n in the roof of the Court. 

ould have pointed him out, I would have commit- 
ntly,” said the judge. Sam bowed his acknowl- 
J turned with unimpaired cheerfulness of coun- 
sergeant Buzfuz. 

ied Sam. 

are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, the 
ie. Speak up, if you please, Mr. Weller ” 
sir,” replied Sam, “I am in the service 
d avery good service it is.” 





. don’t my lord,” replied Sam, staring right up into 


Poe) 
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| “Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was.” 

| I had a reg’lar new fit o’ clothes on that mornin, gen’l’men 
|of the jury,” said Sam, “and what was a wery particlar and 
"uncommon circumstance with me in those days.” 

“Hereupon there was a general laugh; and the little judge 
looking with angry countenance over his desk said, “You had 
better be careful, sir.” 

“So Mr. Pickwick said at the time my lord,” replied Sam, 
“and I was very careful o’ that’ere suit o’ clothes; wery care- 
ful indeed, my lord.” 


“The judge looked sternly at Sam for full two minutes, but | 
Sam’s features were so perfectly calm and serene that he said | 


nothing, and motioned Sergeant Buzfuz to proceed. 

“Dv you mean to tell me Mr: Weller,” said Sergeant Buz- 
| fuz, folding his arms emphatically, and turning half round to 
\the jury, as if in mute assurence that he would bother the 

witness yet: 


“Do you mean to tell me, Mr, Weller that you | 


] “You may go down sir,”said Sergeant Buzfuz, waving his 
hand impatiently. Sam went down accordingly, after doing 
| Messrs. Dodson and Fogg’s case as much harm as he covenj- 
|| Siently could, and saying just as little respecting Mr. Pickwick 
|| as might be, which was precisely the object he had in view 


\| all along. 
| 





| THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE.—The earliest book, properly so 
|| called, is now generally believed to be the Latin Bible, com. 
|| monly called the Mazarian Bible, a copy having been found 
about the middle of the last century, in Cardinal Mazarin’s 
Library at Paris. It is remarkable that its existence was un. 
|| known before; for it can hardly be a book of very great scar. 
city; nearly twenty copies being in different libraries, half of 

them in those of private persons in England. No date ap. 
|| pears in this Bible, and some have referred its publications to 

1452, or even to 1450, which few perhaps would at present 





‘saw nothing of this fainting on the part of the plaintiff in the | maintain; while others have thought the year 1455, rather 
arms of the defendent, which you have heard described by the || more probable. In a copy belonging to the Royal Library 


witnesess?” 

“Certainly,” replied Sam, “I was in the passage till they 
called me up, and then the old lady was not there.” 

“Now attend, Mr. Weller,” said Sergeant Buzfuz, dipping a) 


|| at Paris, an entry is made, importing that it was completed in 


binding and illuminating at Mentz, on the feast of the Assump.- 
tion,(Aug. 15) 1456. But Trithemius, in the passage ahove 
quoted seems to intimate, that no book had been printed in 14. 





large pen into inkstand before him, for the purpose of fright- ;| 52; and considering the lapse of time that would naturally be 


Sam with a show of taking down his answer. “You were in| 
the passage, and yet you saw nothing of what was going for- 
ward. Have you a pair of eyes Mr. Weller?” 

“Yes I have a pair of eyes,” replied Sam, and that’s just it. 
If they were a pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas | 
microscopes of hextra power, p’aps I might be able to see| 
through a flight o’ stairs and a deal door; but being only eyes | 
you see my wision’s limited.” 
| At this answer which was delivered without the slightest 
| irritation, and with the most complete simplicity and equanim- 
‘ity of manner, the spectators tittered, and the little judge | 
i smiled, and Sergeant Buzfuz looked particularly foolish. Af- 
‘ter a short consultation with Dodson and Fogg, the learned 
Sergeant again turned towards Sam, and said with a plainful | 
|effort to conceal his vexation.” » “Now Mr. Weller I’ll ask 


employed in such a undertaking, during the infancy of the art, 
and that we have no other printed book of the least importance 
to fill up the interval till 1457, and that also that binding and 
illuminating the above mentioned copy is likely to have follow- 
ed the publication at no great length of time, we may not eer 
in placing its appearance in the year 1455, which will secure 
its hitherto unimpeached priority in the records of bibliography. 
It is a very striking circumstance, that the high-minded in- 
ventors of this great art tried at the very outset so bold a flight 
as the printing an entire Bible, and executed it with astonish. 
ing ouccess. It was Minerva leaping on earth in her divine 
strength and radient armor, ready at the moment of her nativi- 
ty to subdue and destroy her enemies. The Mazarin Bible is 
printed, some copies on vellum, some on paper of choice quali. 
ty, with strong black, and tolerably handsome characters, but 





| you a question on another pcint, if you please.” 
“If you please, sir,” rejoined Sam, with the utmost good 
| humour. 
| “Do you romember going upto Mrs. Bardel’s house one 
night in November last?” 
| “Oh, yes, very well.” 
“Oh, do you remember that Mr. Weller,” said Sergeant | 
Buzfuz, recovering his spirits; “I thought we should get at | 
something at last.” 
“I rayther thought that too, sir,” replied Sam; and at this; 
| the spectators tittered again. 
“Well I suppose you went up to have a little talk about the | 
\trial eh, Mr Weller?” said Sergeant Buzfuz, looking know. | 
‘ingly at the jury. 
“I went to pay the rent; but we did get a talking about the | 
the trial,” replied Sam. 
“Oh you did get a talking about the trial,” said Sergeant | 
|Buzfuz, brightening up with anticipation of some important 
\discovery. “Now, what passed about the trial, will you have 
| the goodness to tell us, Mr. Weller.” 
| “Vith all the pleasure in life, sir,” replied Sam. ° “Arter a| 
‘few unimportant observations from two wirtuous females as | 
‘had been examined here to-day, the ladies gets into a werry 
'great state o’ admiration at the honorable conduct of Mr. Dod- | 
/son and Fogg—them two gentlemen as is sitting near you| 
inow.” ‘This of course drew general attention to Dodson and 
| Fogg, who looked as virtuous as possible. 
| “The attorneys for the plaintiff,” said Mr Sergeant Buzfuz 
“well they spoke in high praise of the bonorable conduct of 
Messrs Dodson and Fogg, the attorneys for the plaintiff, did 








| 


with some want of uniformity, which has led perhaps unreason- 
ably, to doubt wether they were cust in a matrix. We may 
see in imagination this venerable and splendid volume leading 
up the crowded myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it 
were a blessing on the new art, by dedictating its first fruits 
to the service of Heaven. [Hallan’s Introduction. 

Harp Freep,—A fellow in describing the eatables of a tavern 
at which he put up gives the following on a plate of ham:— 

“Item, a plate of ham, which I most sincerely recommend 
to the next Texas volunteers for shoe-heels. Being very fond 
of ham I went so far as to bend my fork and turn my knife in 
the handle, in endeavoring to cut it. It was no use, however, 
for it seemed as if the animal had returned to protect its mor- 
tal remains.” 

Burns paid little deference to the artificial distinctions of 
society. On his way to Leith, one morning he met a man 
in hoddin-gray—a west contrary farmer: he shook him ear- 
nestly by the hand, and stopped and conversed with him.— 
All this was seen by a young Edinburgh blood, who took the 
poet roundly to task for his defect of taste. “Why, you fan- 
tastic Gomeril!”’said Burns, “it was not the great coat, the 
scone bonnet, and the senduhar boot hose I spoke too, but the 
man that was in them; and the man sir, for true worth, would 
weigh down you or me, and ten more such, any day.” 


SSS 
INDIAN MARRIAGE PROMISE.—A young Indian failed in his 
attention to a young squaw. She made complaint to an old 
chief, who appointed a hearing or trial. ‘Tine lady laid the 





| they?” 
| “Yes,”said Sam, “they said whata werry generous thing it 
‘was o’ them to have taken up the case on spec, and to charge | 
nothing atall for costs, unless they got them out o’ Mr,Pickwick.” | 
' At this very unexpected reply, the spectators tittered again | 
and Dodson and Fogg, turning very red, lent over to Ser. 
geant Buzfuz, and in a hurried manner whispered something, | 





| case before the judge, and explained the nature of the promise 
|made her. It consisted of sundry visits to her wigwam, 
! “many little undefiable attentions,” and presents a bunch of 
feathers, and several yards of red flannel. This was the 
charge. The faithlesss swain denied the undefiable attentions 


|in toto. He had visited her father’s wigwam for the purpose 


of passing away the time when it was not convenient for him 






y to get, I suppose?” said Sergeant \in his ear. 

















sir, as the soldier said, ven they 
nd fifty lashes,” replied Sam. 

t the soldier or any other man 
“it’s not evidence.” 

d Sam. 

particular happening on the 


| “You are quite right,” said Sergeant Buzfuz aloud, witn af- | 


ing to get any evidence through the impenetrable stupidity of 
this.witness. I will not trouble the court by asking him any | 
|more questions. Stand down sir,” 





by the defendent, ch, Mr. 








erately 
| “Not I, Mr. Wellcr, thank you” said Sergeant Snubbin| 


laughing. \ 


“Would any other gen’l’man like to ask me any-thin’?” in- | 
quired Sam, taking up his hat and looking round most delib- | 


‘to hunt; and had given the feathers and flannel from friendly 
|| motives, and nothing further. During the latter part of the 
defence, the young squaw fainted. The plea was considered 


fected composure. “It's perfectly useless my lord, at attempt- | invalid, and the offender sentenced to give the lady ‘‘a yellow 
| feather, a broach that was then dangling from his nose, anda 
| dozen of coon skins.” ‘The sentence was no sooner concluded, 


than the squaw sprung upon her fect, and clapping her hands, 
exclaimed with joy, “now me ready to be courted again.” 





“Ah!” said Pop, the other day toa wretched inebriate, 


“yonder fellow is dying by inches.” “Nay,” said Sharp, “not 


so fast if you please, he is only going off by barley corns.” 
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